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(1.) 


My Dear Atrrep: 

The information given to the British 
public, with regard to the existing war in 
America, having been drawn almost ex- 
élusively from Northern sources, or from 
sources sympathizing with the North, it 
is not surprising that your judgment 
should have been biassed in some de 
gree—although to a far less extent than 
that of many of your countrymen—by 


the systematic misrepré@sentation so sedu- 


lously employed by our enemies against 
us of the Confederate States, ard the 
principles on behalf of which we are con 
tending: I am happy, therefore, in hav- 
ing the opportunity of presenting to your 
common sense and native candour, a few 
considerations, whieh, if they do not 
serve to remove all doubt, may at least 
provoke further inquiry;—and candid 
inquiry is all that I ask. 

And first, with regard to that stupen- 
dous falsehood, the zpwrov wWevdos of the 
whole’ controversy, which was iterated 
and re-iterated,by the “ Republican’ par- 


ty of this country in the’ beginning of 


these troubles, until they were led, per- 
haps, to believe it themselves, and which 
has been generally assumed by the Euro- 
pean press ; vizMthat the contest on the 
part of the Southern States, is a struggle 
for the 

“ EXTENSION OF SLAVERY.” 


I shall not argue the abstract quesiion 
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of slavery. It is very probable that 
and I would differthereon. It is cer 
thatthe views generally prevailing an 
educated and intelligent people in 
Southern States of the late Amer 
Union, differ from those entertained | 
the same class in Great Britain. B 
whatever difference of opinion may ex 
as to the ethical question, upon one | 
there can be no intelligent contro 
Whether slavery be right or wr 
blessing or a curse, we (of the Sout! 
not responsible fer its existence ar 
us. The African slave trade, the fou 
tion of the wealth of more than 
Northern seaport, was never prosec 
even in its palmiest days, by Sout 
men or Southern ships, further than t 
very limited and exceptional ext: 
Great Britain is-entitled to a still | 
share of the rosponsibility than 
England. Repeated efforts were 1 
by the legislatures of the Southern | 
nies—then provinces of Great Britia 
to prohibit the importation of sle 
while their number was as yet insig 
cart; but these efforts were as repeat 
overruled by the British Governn 
These are mere historical facts. N 
when the number of Slaves has incre 
to four millions, representing, as pr 
ty, an aggregate value of at least th: 
billions of dollars (£600,000,000, } 
when the institution has so closaly int 
twined itself, not only with the 
structure of the States where it exi 
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but with the commercial and industrial 
interests of the civilized world,—it is but 
justice to all parties to bear in mind to 
whom the praise or the blame of its es- 
tablishment belongs. 

Right or wrong, good or evil, the insti- 
tution of slavery is an existing fact, and 
it is idle to treat it as a mere matter of 
abstract speculation, It is net my pur- 
pose either to affirm or deny the morality 
of its origin or its continuance. Permit 
me, however, to remind you, in passing, 
that these are two distinct questions. 

You, my friend, hold your lands, I be- 
lieve, by a title traceable to William the 
Conqueror. It may be that the Norman 
invasion was unjust and wicked, and that 
the spoliation and partition of English 
estates by the conqueror of Hastings was 
nothing less than an act of robbery; yet 


I cannot, on that account regard you as a’ 


robber, or as guilty of any moral wrong 
in holding your patrimonial estate. To 
my mind the means by which Great Bri- 
tain has acqvired her ascendency in In- 
dia, may appear irreconcilable with na- 
tional justice and Christian morality ; 
but I should regard it as absurd—per- 
haps criminal—for the British govern- 
ment of to-day to surrender that vast 
empire to heathen tyranny again, as an 
atonement for the wrongs committed by 
the British government of yesterday. 
We, of this generation, in the Southern 
States of the late American Union, find 
slavery an existing institution, hequeath- 
ed to us, not only without our gwn agen- 
cy or consent, but contrary to the remon- 
strances of our ancestors. We are not 
responsible for its introduction. The 
morality or immorality of the measures 
by which that ‘was effected, is one ques- 
tion; the propriety of its continuance 
ox extiuetion is another. It is this latter 
which particulatly concerns us. It is 
ours to consider, first, whether the insti- 
tution, as it exists, is just, or unjust; 
secondly, if not contrary to justice, 
whether it is good or evil in its effects— 
a blessing or a curse ; and thirdly, wheth- 
er, if desirable, its abolition would be 
_ practicable. hese questions we claim 
the right, as we acknowledge the duty, to 
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decide for ourselves. Our action upon 
them'is opén to the criticism of the world, 
but it is only reasonable to demand that 
this criticism should be intelligent and 
fair—two concessions to justice, which as 
yor own candor obliges you to admit— 
have been seldom yielded in this case. 

It is altogether untrue that the South- 
ern States have ever been propagandists 
of slavery. In the formation of a gov- 
ernment for the United States, it was well 
understood that the subject should be 
left exclusively to the action of the seyve- 
ral States—-each of them retaining or 
rejecting the institution for itself, within 
its own proper jurisdiction. It was re- 
cognized in the constitution, in order to 
secure to the States their respective rights 
with regard to it: it was no more than 
recognized, in order to indicate that its 
regulation was not a subject for Federal, 
but for state action. 

But new questions arose at a later pe- 
riod, with regard to the vast unsettled 
territory subsequently acquired by pur- 
chase from France and from Mexico. A 
well defined political rivalry had already 
epvung up between the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding States of the Union— 
not from any moral question, but from 
the diversity of interests between an ag- 
ricultural, planting community on the one 
side, and a commercial and manufactur- 
ing one on the other. The original sour- 
ces of variance indeed lay deeper. The 
Puritan of New England inherited a 
traditional antipathy to the cavalier of 
Virginia, and had but little more in com- 
mon with the Huguenot settlers of Svuth 
Carolina, than with the Roman Catholic 
colonists of Louisiana. The Southerner 
and the Northerner, in their prevailing 
types, belong to distinet and divergent 
races. As neighbours, they might live 
as members of the same 
political household it was hardly possi- 
ble. 

It would be far beyond my design, dear 
Alfred, in the brief limits of this letter, 
to enter into the details of our American 


harm niously : 


territorial question. The substance of it 
may be very briefly stated. The South 
claimed an equal interest in the settle- 
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ment’of new territory—the common do- 
main of all the States,—andithat her citi- 
zens should be free to occupy it with 
-their families and property upon the 
same terms, and with no other restric- 
tions, than those imposed upon the Nor- 
thern emigrant to the same territory. 
The so-called “‘ Republican,” or “ Free 
Soil” ‘party, of the North, denied this 
equality by denying the right of the 
Southerner to bring his domestic slaves 
with him. The slave occupies the dou- 
ble «relation of being part both of his 
owner’s family and property ; and, as we 
of the South contend, there is no more 
right on the part of the North to exclude 
him from common territory, than there 
would be to exclude our wives or chil- 
dren, horses or oxen. Discard prejudice, 
and let common sense and a clear judg- 
ment answer, whether we are right or 
wrong! 

The leaders of the Republican party, 
striving to destroy the political equilibri- 
um formerly existing between the two 
sections of the late Union, by excluding 
the South from a participation in her 
common territory and from any share in 
the formation of new States, have largely 
availed themselves of the fanaticism of 
the purely <Abolitionist faction of their 
party. This faction originating in-a mis- 
taken or spurious philanthropy, bas been 
gradually growing, for the last thirty 
years, in numbers, in fanatical zeal, in 
malignity towards the South, and in 
power pf mischief, Although never pos- 
sessed, in itself, of any political ascenden- 
cy, its influence hasbeen a potent ele- 
ment in the opposition of the Free-Soil 
party to the political equality of South- 
ern States, or to what it has been pleased 
to term their efforts for the “ extension of 
slavery.” 

But brief consideration will be neces- 
sary to expose to your mind the mis- 
chievous fallacy conveyel in this deeep- 
tive phraseology. The demand of the 
South for equal rights with the North, in 
the settlement of the common territory by 
its citizens with their families and prop- 
erty may, indeed, imply the ¢erritorial 
extension of slavery, but it is not true 
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that it implies its nwmerieal extension. 
It does not imply its extension in any 
sense in which a conscientious A bolition- 
ist could sincerely object to it. Suppose 
one thousand slaves to be taken from Vir- 
ginia to Kansas, There would be a thous- 
and slaves, it is true, added to the popu- 
lation of Kansas; but there would be 
a thousagd subtracted from that of Vir- 
ginia. Not one new slave would be made 
by the transaction. © 

But this is notall. If the Free-Soiler 
were really sincere in pis philanthropic 
opposition to slavery, he should do his 
best to promote its territorial diffusion, for 
the simple reason that this would lessen 
the difficulties in the way of its ultimate 
extinction. To illustrate—if a million of 
slaves are held in a community compri- 


sing a million of freemen, their emanci- 


pation is less practicable than it would 
be made by diffusing them among two 
millions of freemen, for the simple rea- 
son that in the latter case the burden of 
sustaining the Joss of service would be 
more divided, The whole British Em- 
pire, by assuming this burden was ena- 
bled to effect the abolition of slavery in 
Jamaica, Could the planters cf Jamaica 
have effected it, unaided ? 

_ Although studying brevity to such ex- 
tent, perhaps, \as to do injustice to my 
subject, this letter has already extended 
itself to such a bength, my dear Alfred, 
that I must reserve some other theughts, 
suggested by your inquiries, for amother 
communication. 

Meantime believe me, 
Ever yours, &c. 


(HL) 


My Dear Arrep: 

I have already shown the absurdity, 
or disingenuousness of the Black Repub- 
lican allegations against the South, with 
regard to the “‘extension of slavery.” It 
may be proper, however, to notice one 
effort—the only plausible effort that can 
be made—to escape the’force of what has 
been urged in my last letter. 
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It might then be said: True, the terri- ally led by the pressure of the more 
torial extension of slavery does not im- ignorant and unreasoning sentiment of 
ply its growth or increase in the Ameri- the purely Abolitionist faction, to the 
can States, so long as the slave trade is  avowal of principles and designs, which, 
prohipited; but once permit the South if carried into effect, would not only re- 
to obtain polifical ascendericy in the dud@@the South to the condition of a de- 
Union, and the African slave trade would pendent section, but would threaten her 
be legalized and re-opened. with still more serious results. The re- 

The answer to this is very sjmple. It lation of master and servant, next to 
is, that the South is, and’ always has those of husband and wife, parent and 
been, unalterably opposed to the African child, is the most delicate and sensitive 
slave trade. I have already mentioned that exists. It is a relation, of which 
the repeated remonstrances of Virginia, the political control and regulation was 
South Carolina, and other Southern colo- reserved exclusively to the several States. 
nies, against its continuance, while it The South had yainly protested, for nearly 
and they were under the control of the thirty years, against continued tamper- 
British Government. At the time of the ing with this relation, carried on from the 
American Revolution, in the first draftof North. The triumph of the Republican 
the Declaration of Independence, by Mr. party, in the election of Mr, Lincoln to 
Jefferson—a Southern statesman,—one the Presidency, in 1860, demonsirated 
of the grievances alleged against Great the futility of further remonstrance. 
Britain, was the opposition of the Gov- Three alternatives were presented to the 
ernment to these efforts of the coloniesto Southern States: absolute submission, 
abolish the slave trade. This passage forcible resistance, or peaceable with- 
was struck out by the advice of his two drawal from the Union. Submission, in 
colleagues of tle committee for drawing the judgment of the most thoughtful 
up the Declaration—both Northern men. and patriotic of Southern statesmen, 
It was a Southern statesmen, if I mis- would have entailed ultimate ruin; re- 
take not, who drew up the bill for the sistance would have involved the calami- 
final suppression of the slave trade, and ties of civil war;—the last and wisest 
who certainly was one of its ablest advo- alternative—that of a peaceable dissolu- 
cates. Of late, when the determinatién tion of the Confederacy of States—was 
of the Southern States to withdraw from «adopted. 
the*Union was first manifested, the cry It is on this point—next to that dis- 
was raised by our enemies at the Nugth, cussed in my former letter—that our 
that the object was to re-opén the slave enemies have most- assiduously striven to 
trade. So utterly-contrary to truth was misrepresent our position, and that it is 
this pitiful charge, that every seceding least understood abroad. The secession 
State, (so far as Iam informed,) of its of the Southern States is denounced as 
own account, and without any external «an act of revolutionary violence, and a 
promise whatever, inserted in its consti- “rebellion” against constituted authori- 
tution a prohibition of the slave trade; ties. The charge is false; it is a vain 
and as soon as a union was formed of the effort to justify the foolish and wicked 
seceded States, the same prohibition was war waged upon us by the Northern Gov- 
made a part of the Confederate Constitu- ernment. 
tion. It ig difficult to compress the discussion 

You may now perceive, my dear Al- of such a subject within the limits of a 
red, the falsity of this cunningly de- Jetter like this, but I will endeavour to be 
vised plea of the dominant party atthe brief. Looking ata government like that 
North, that they are merely opposing the of the United States from your point of 
“extension of slavery.” Seeking, in the | view, as that of a foreigner, I am well 
beginning, only political ascendency,and aware that it is peculiarly liable to mis- 
professing entire indifference upon the apprehension. The central authority hav- 
subject of slavery, they have been gradu- ing exclusive control of foreign relations, 
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the appointment of foreign agents, the 
regulation of commerce, the direction of 
the movements of fleets and armies, &ec., 
when viewed from without, it is only 
natural that its’ confederate character, as 
merely the common agent of separate and 
independent sovereignties, should be over- 
looked. Yet I doubt not that you are 
aware that the principle of Séate sover- 
eignly has been asserted and maintained 
—especially in the South—from the very 
foundation of the central government, as 
the cardinal feature in our political system. 
The United States Government was but 
the creature of the States, invested by 
them with certain limited and carefully 
guarded powers, granted for purposes of 
mutual convenience. The States, on the 
contrary, inherited their separate exist- 
ence from the colonial period. It thus 
has its remote foundation in the princi- 
ples of the British Constitution—princi- 
ples, let me here remark by the way, 
which — disavowed, as is some- 
times errdneously supposed, by the 
American Revolution, but which the 
leaders of that movement intended to 
maintain, as they understood them. The 
Declaration of Independence closes with 
the significant assertion that, (for the 
reasons therein specified,) the colonies 
were, and of right ought to be, “‘ Free 
AND INpEPENDENT Srares’—not a free 
and independent State. 

Eleven years later, when the Federal 
Constitution was adopted, the same prin- 
ciple of State sovereignty was secured by 
the careful and expressly defined limita- 
tions of the powers granted to the central 
authority. It was still further guarded 
by the 10th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, (adopted in the very beginning of 

- the Government,) which declares that 
“the powers not delegated to the United 

_ States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.”’ 

With asincere desire to leave no reason- 
able objection to these views unanswered, 
I will briefly notice the only two that ap- 
pear worthy of the slightest consideration. 
The first of these is based upon the 

language of the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution: “We, the People of the United 
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States, in order to form a more perfect 
union,” &¢., &e., “do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” It has been contended 
that the words, ‘‘ We, the People of the 
United States,” instead of “ We, the 
States,” imply the people of one consoli- 
dated nation, and a surrender of State 
nationality. To those who are familiar 
with the history of the times, and the 
views prevailing in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution, it must be 
obvious that the language was intended 
to convey no such idea. What was in- 
tended to be conveyed, was the general 
principle that the authority of all gov- 
ernment is based upon the consent of the 
“people.” The word was not used as 
implying nationality, but in its more 
general and indefinite sense. ‘ We, the 
people?,” would, perhaps, have been a 
better expression, if such a term had 
béen in use at that-period; but this con- 
venient plural, which we have since ac- 
quired from Continental Europe, had not 
then been adopted into our language by 
general usage. Whe construction sovcht 
to be forced upon this passage is contra- 
dicted by the language of other parts of 
the Constitution, ‘The United States’ 
are never spoken of as a unit, but al- 
ways as plaral. Thus, for example: 
“No title of nobility shall be granted by 
the United States; and no person hold- 
ing any office of profit or trust under 
them, shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress,” &c. “ Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or adhering to their ene- 
mies,” &c., &. Again, in the llth 
Amendment to the Constitution, we find 
the term ‘ States” applied in the same 
sentence to the States comprising the 
Union and to foreign States, without any 
distinction or qualification, thus: ‘ The 
judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in 
law or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citi- 
zens of another State, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign State.” I might 
easily multiply instances in refutation of 
the argument attempted to be drawn 
from this verbal criticism of the Pream- 
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ble to the Constitution, but fancy that 
enough has been said to dispose of it ef- 
fectually. 

The other argument is, that no pro- 
vision was made in the Constitntion itself 
for a dissolution of the Union, or the 
secession of any of its members. Very 
true, it was, no doubt, the ardent desire 


of the founders of the Union that it. 


might be perpetual. With this view, it 
would have heen unwise, if not absurd, 
to. provide for its disselution, as if that 
were a probable contingency. But it 
does not, therefore, follow that when the 
terms of the compact of union are vio- 
luted by one party, another party is bound 
to adhere to it. When two States or 
powers enter into a treaty of ‘ perpetaal 
amity and friendship,” the perpetuity of 
the treaty is understood to depend upon 
the mutnal observance of its provisions 
by the contracting parties. 

You, my dear friend, are enough of a 
lawyer to know that it is one of the first 
principles of law, that no right can exist 
without a remedy for the violation of that 
right.. It is undeniablé that the States of 
the late American Union reserved to 
themselves: all the rights not expressly 
surrendered, and that, even of those given 
up to the Federal Government, the sur- 
render was conditional. When one State, 
or set of States, persistently violates the 
rights of another State, or set of States, 
there is no remedy, other than withdrawal 
from the Union, or war within it. There 
are Federal courts, it is true, but no such 
thing is, or ever was possible, as the en- 
forcement of a process of law against a 
sovereign State. 

What remedy, then, remained for the 
Southern States? Not only their rights, 
but their safety, and their very existence 
were in jeqpardy. The spirit of the com- 
pact of Union had long been violated ; 
remonstrance was exhausted; nothing 
was left, except to throw themselves upon 
their original, never-surrendered sover- 
eignty. In so doing they pursued the 
only course compatible with peace. Oon- 
tinuing in the Union, civil war would 
have been inevitable. Withdrawing from 


it, had there existed a like pacific spirit 
atiths North, the two ‘independent and 
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separate confederacies might have pur- 
sued their respective careers without in- 
terfering with each other. Like Abra- 
ham and Lot, or Paul and Barnabas, they 
might have heen frienda anart, even if 
unable to live in harmony together, 

Eyery effort was made by the South to 
render the separation a peaceable one. A 
fair division of the common property was 
proposed. No act of violence or blood- 
shed was committed. Even the forts and 
military posts on their own. soils, estab- 
lished for their own protection, were not 
seized, except when unoceupied, or when 
they could be taken possession of with- 
out resistance. Even in the ease of Fort 
Sumter, the State of South Carolina had 
permitted her chief sea-port to be threat- 
ened by a hostile force, in her own har- 
bour, for nearly four months. Not a gun 
wae fired until it had become necessary 
in absolute self-defence. 

Our overtures fur a peaceful settlement 
were contemptuously rejegted. The 
solemn acts of sovereign Staf@s have been 
absurdly denounced as “ rebellion,” by a 
Government which was a mere agency of 
their own creation for‘certain specified 
and limited purposes. The Chief Execu- 
tive of that Government has caused his 
armies to invade their soil, plundering, 
murdering, and burning, under the miser- 
able pretext of “ preserving the Union!” 
That Union was founded upon the free 
consent of its members, and he would 
preserve it by reducing one half into un- 
willing subjugation to the other half! 
Under the plea of “maintaining free 
institutions,” he has inaugurated an odi- 
ous military despotism, suspended the 
privilege of habeas corpus, abrogated the 
freedom of speech and of the press, im- 
prisoned unoffending citizens, and even 
incarcerated innocent women and chil- 
dren ! 

Leaving it to your own good sense and 
love of truth to fill up the outlines, both 
of fact and argument, which have been 
barely suggested, I remain, 

Ever yours, &c. 
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My Dear Aurrep: 
I have sasiarenget, in two previous 


letters, to expose the wretched fallacy of 
the two cardinal excuses made by Mr. 

Lincoln’s government and its partisans 
for this wicked and unnecessary war: 
first, that it is a war against the “ exten- 
sion of slavery ;” and secondly, that itisa 
war for the suppression of a “ rebellion” 
against constituted authorities. 

But, before taking leave of the subject, 
- permit me to call your attention to one 
fact connected with the election of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency of the United 
States, which, to the mind of ar English- 
man at least, ought to be enough to justify 
even revolutionary resistance. 

You are aware that, by the Constitution 
of the United States, two elements of 
political power are recognized—the will 
of a majority of the States, as separate 
and equal, and that of a majority of the 
people of those States, as an aggregate. 

In the legislative department of our 
Government, the two chambers represen- 
_ ted these two principles. In the Senate, 
consisting of two members from each 
State, the little State of Delaware had an 
equal vote with the great State of New 
York. In the House of Representatives, 
the ninety thousand inhabitants of Dela- 
ware contributed only one member, while 
the three millions of New York were en- 
titled to thirty-three. Thus there were 
two disttnct, though concurrent species of 
of constituency—the one consisting of 
States, the other of persons. 

In the choice of a chief for the Execu. 
tive Department of the Government, both 
these principles were recognized and blend- 
ed, by giving to each state a vote equal to 
the number of its senators or representa- 
tives combined. New York, for example, 
with two senators and thirty-three repre- 
sentatives was entitled to thirty-five elec- 
torial votes; while Delaware, with two 
senators and one representative, was 
entitled to three. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact, that Mr. 
Lincoln was elected by a minority, and in 


Opposition to the wili of w majuriy, of 
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both these constituencies—-States and 
individuals, , 

It is true, he received the electoral 
votes of eighteen States,out of thirty-three. 
But in wiree of these eighteen dStates, 
(New Jersey, California and Oregon, ) his 
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opponents—all of whom were agreed in 
oppoeition to him on the great question at 
issue in the election. On this question, 
then, there were eighteen States in op- 
position to him, against fifteen in his 
favour. 

With regard to the popular vote, the 
case was still stronger. Of a total vote, 
(in round numbers) of about five millions, 
he received: only some two millions—or 
two-fifths of the whole. 

If you ask -how this extraordinary 
anomaly could occur, I fear'my limits 
would not allow me to go sufficiently into 
details to render it clearly intelligible. 
Yet it is, nevertheless, a fact, which you 
may verify for yourself by examining the 
statistics of theelection. Suffice it to say 
that it was owing to the large minorities 
in the Northern States, which were en- 
tirely wnrepresented in the electorial vote. 
The Southern States, (with a few excep- 
tions, too trifling to be noticed,) were 
unanimous in their opposition to Mr, Lin. 
coln. The Northern States were divided, 
but the majorities in- his favour in each 
of them enabled them to exercise the 
same electorial strength as if they had 
been undivided. 

In the popular vote of the State of New 
York, for example, there was about 361,- 
000 ballots cast in favour of Mr. Lincoln, 
and 312,000 againsthim. Ifthis division 
could have been fairly represented in the 
electoral vote of the State, he would have 
received only nineteen out of the thirty- 
five to which she is entitled, while sixteen 
would Lave been cast against him. Yet 
the whole of these thirty-five votes were 
given to him. In other words, the elec- 
toral vote of each State was cast asa unit, 
thus suppressing entirely the strength of 
the immense State minorities not repre- 
sented in that electoral vote. 

The fact, then, that Mr. Lincoin holds 
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will of a majority of both the concurrent 
constituencies représented in the govern- 
ment—this fact, in connection with the 
avowal of principles dangeréus and de- 
structive to a large portion of the country 
—would have been a strong reason for 
even revolutionary resistance. It should, 
as I have intimated, be a particularly po- 
tent reason to the mind of an Englishman, 
in whose government a prime minister— 
the virtual executive—could not possibly 
hold office in clear opposition to the will 
of a inajority of the constituencies, with- 
out a revolution. 

But ours, my dear Alfred, is no revolu- 
tion, in the ordinary sense of that term. 
It is the action of free and sovereign 
States, withdrawing from a common agent 
powers which had been abused, and which 
it was threatened to employ for their de- 
struction’ The attempt to brand this 
action as “ treason’ and “ revellion,’’ is 
puerile, absurd, and contemptible. In 
the language of a late northern statesman 
—‘ Individuals may commit treason : sov- 
ereign States cannot.” 

I, as a citizen of a Southern State, 
would be a rebel, were I to acknowledge 
any authority of the Federal Government 
over me after the State to which my al- 
legiance is due has disclaimed it. I 
would be a traitor of the deepest dye, 
were I to lend any aid or countenance to 
the efforts of that government to subjugate 
and destroy my State. 

We have but too’ mawy examples in 
history, my dear Alfred, of nations or 
peoples being called to defend their free- 
dom and their firesides from tyranny, 
invasion, desecration. We have other 
examples of their being summoned to the 
maintenance of government, authority, 
and order, against insurrection, anarchy, 
or lawlesss violence. Eigher of these ob- 
jects would command my sympathy. But 
we, of the Confederate States, have the 
rare privilege of contending for both. 
In obeying and sustaining our State Gov- 
ernments, we are struggling in behalf of 
the great principle of allegiance to rightly 
constituted authority. In resisting the 
armies of the North, we are defending 
free government from a military despot- 
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ism, and our fields and firesides from an 
atrocious invasion. 

With such motives to animate them, 
could any people fail to be inspired with 
patriotic fervour? And is it diffieut to ac- 
coufft for that deep, religious trust in Di- 
vine Providence, which is so remarkable 
a feature in this contest, on the part of the 
South ? 

Without further excuses for the imper- 
fections of these hurried letters, I must 
here close, dear Alfred, commending them 
—as in the beginning—not to your chari- 
table indulgence, but to your candour and 
intelligence. 

Meantime, I remain, as ever, 

Very truly your friend, 


NOTE TO THE READER. 


The above letters were written during 
the interval of respite from military duty, 
afforded by convalesence from severe il)- 
ness. They were written in the hope of 
suggesting to the mind of a candid for- 


eigner, some truth in relation to the just 
and right is cause which the Confederate 
States are now ining—truths, the 
ich, as it appears to, the 
writer, we have strangely neglected to pre- 
sent in their full force. 

It is too 
contest in 


maint; 


consideration of wh 


common to represent the great 


which we are engaged, as a 


mere s'ruggle for national freedom. This, 
indeed, it is, but it is much more. It is 
not a mere vulgar “revolution,” in the 


sense in which that term has been degraded 
by Jacobinical, red-republican usage. On 
the contrary, it is a struggle in behalf of all 
that is sacred and divinely sanctioned in 
human government. It appeals most em- 
phatically to that sentiment of loyalty to 
rightly constituted authority, which has, in 
all times, been the inspiration of generous 
thoughts and heroic acts. 

The writer does not flatter himself that, 
in these hurried and fragmentary letters, 
he has done more suggest an out- 
line of what might be said by any one 
having leisure and ability to treat the sub- 
ject as to be treated. They 
were not written with any view to publi- 
cation in That is an after- 
thought ; uncertain whether 
they have ever reached the destination for 
which they were intended, there can at 
least be no impropriety in placing a copy 
of them at the disposal of the conductors 
of one of our periodicals. 


than to 
it deserves 


America. 
but, as it is 


If they serve to remove one lingering 
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doubt, to nerve one hesitating spirit. or to to human hearts and hands, the writer will 
exhibit it to any mind in one new point be satisfied. 
of view, the truth and beauty of one of the Camp near Davis’ Ford, Va. \ 

noblest and holiest causes ever entrusted lith Dec., 1861. j| 
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IN DEATH UNITED. 





The incident mentioned in the following lines, actually occurred in October last, at one 
of the Military Hospitals in this City, as the writer is assured. 










Surely in life’s final moments, 
Ere the spirit takes its flight, 

Gleams of Heaven are vouchsafed us, 

Hid till then from mortal sight. 








A soldier, on his lowly pallet 
Simking to eternal rest, 

To the patient nurse beside him, 

Thus his dying wish exprest: 









* Do not leave me :—while life lingers, 
Give me woman’s tender care: - 

Wife and mother, far, far distant, 

Let me dreara\that they are near!’ 











So the nurse consenting, seated, 
Wiped the death-ciamps from his brow, 

And in every weak pulsation, 

Watch'd his life’s receding flow... 






Suddenly a beam of gladness 
Sparkled in his glazing eye; 

His arms were twined as if embracing 

Some viewless form in ec8tasy; 







While he spake in joyful aecénts : 
“ Have we met again at last!” 

And in the expiring effort 

Trangquilly his spirit pass‘d. 









Ere his form to earth was rendered, 
Tidings came that on the day 

And in the hour he thus departed, 

His faithful wife had passed away ! 














Let us hope, tho’ far asunder, 
Now they lie beneath the sod, 

Joyfully their souls commingle 
In the bosom of their God! 






Ah! surely in life’s final moment, 
Ere the spirit takes its flight, . 

Gleams of Heaven are vouchsafed us, 
Hid till then from mortal sight. 


G. A. M. 






Ricumonp, Va., 1861. 
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LATTER DAY FICTION : 


“Every dog has his day,” is an old 
proverb and a homely truth, and the ax- 


jom which anecctnnea tn ararwer tm as ideal 
o o-_ ++ 


member of the canine race his inaliene- 
ble right to a revolution of the earth on 
its axis, holds good in literature as well 
as in Natural History. 

Various empires have risen, flourished 
and goue iw decay ; uumerous sysiems of 
philosophy have been projected, ruled 
the minds of wise men, and then formed 
the laughing-stock of succeeding geiera- 
tions; so different branches of literature 
have sprang up, furnished fields for the 
display of genius, and then successively 
been gathered to their predecessors ; so 
that upon reflection, it would be difficult 
to say why it would not prove as instruc- 
tive and entertaining to trace the Vrama 
or the poem from its origin to its wane, 
as to recount the varied fortunes of the 
Assyrian Monarchy,.or the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

This is the Age of Novel Writing. 

The Drama has bad its day. Not that 
theatrical representations have been in- 
terdicted by some Praise God Barebones 
Parliament, or dramatic publications sup- 
pressed by a Puritanical Edict, but a 
fiat has gone forth, more powerful than 
legislative enactments or sectarian vetoes ; 
the verdict of public opinion. The time 


has gone by when the only road to lite- ° 


rary distinction was through the medium 
of the theatre; the time when he who 
raled the pit was mightier than he who 
had taken acity. Time was, but is no 
longer, when the only house of correction 
for the insolence of office, law’s delay, 
and all the spurns that patient merit of 
the unworthy takes, was the theatre; 
when deiinquent officials, bad husbands, 
derelict wives, vice, rascality, roguery, 
and a host of other evils, were made to 
stand in but one pillory and that degica- 
ted to Thespis; when the only lash for 
public morals, was a dramatic, cat o’ nine 
tails, often coarse and heavy, sometimes 
keen and sharp. The Stage and its lite- 

rature once saved the public mind, cnce 
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existed; also we visit the theatre now, 
not to catch the living manners as they 
wion thet monroler ta cakes: ive Tn ath arly nes 
the great American ‘Tragedian, as’ 0° Bel- 
low the Moor 


of Venice. or to nut to death 
rH : 
& portion 


f that superfluous commodity 
which we are assured is irreparable and 
taketh to itself wings and flieth away. 
Wiry Unio is su—wuetier tie licentious- 
ness of the Comedy of the Restoration has 
given the drama its death-blow, or wheth- 
er the Press has become a more convenient, 
a more powerful vehicle for wholesome 


satire and honest advice is not the ques- 


tion. Suffice it to say, that he, who 
desirous of literary celebrity, looks to 
play writing as a means of living, unites 


his fortunes to a sinking ship. 

svO One Will deny that poetry has de. 
teriorated since Shakespeare and Milton 
wrote, in and dignity, if in 
mpare Alexander Smith’s 
Life Drama with Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 


grandeur 
nothing clse. C 


or Longfellows’s Hiawatha, with Paradise 
Lost. Again magazines are by no means 
as powerful as they were. 

The sun has dispersed the noctes am- 
brosianae, noctes ceenzeque deum, Wil- 
, Maginn is dead, 


dead, and are only g 


son is dead Hogg is 
alyanized into coun- 
terfeit presentments of themselves by that 
indefatigable annatator Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie. An articlein the Edinburgh Re- 
view can no longer cal! forth such a reply 
as English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ; 
nor could the Quarterly compass the death 
of John Keats at the. present day ; and 
the dictum of Longinus Junior, in the 
Athens Monthly Whackaway, is by no 
means now so valid as the dictum of 
Aristotle de omni et nullo, Magazine 
literature is, as a general thing, too per- 
ishable ; the recent issues only are talked 
of, and rainy days or unavoidable deten- 
are alone devoted 
to the back numbers of a Review. 
Besides in the heat of their contest for 
preéminence they have been consumed, 


tions in the country, 


Burnt in its own fire, the magazine has 
like a phoenix, it is true, arisen from its 
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of magazines, there has arisen such a 
host of vultures of weeklies; cormorants 
of eclectics, and pert jackdaws of lady 
books, parlour visitors and drawing room 
companions, tut ii is iv be feared, the 
magazine phoenix will but verify the old 
fable of the storks and the erance, and 
have his neck wrung for being caught in 
bad company. 

This is the age of novel writing; of 
novels as Opposed to romances, ot nature 
as opposed to artificiality. Thank Heaven! 
that no more shall we be affrighted with 
the floor in a distant corner of the room 
opening, whence issues the pale white 
figure of a bleeding nun, holding in her 
right hand a cresset which burnes blue, 
and in her left a dagger which drips blood, 
and vanishing with the mysterious words 
“I come,” as the bell of the castle tolls 
one. 

Thank nature, that we shall no more 
need Holloway’s acoustic ointment for 
our ears, deafened by the manly voice of 
Rodolpho di Gaberlunzi, as winding his 
arm around the slender waist of Leonora 
Della Crusca, he shouts to Manfredo di 
Condottieri, Captain of banditti, and all 
his host. “Ha! by San Marco, caitiffs I 
defy ye!?. Come.on!!!” 

Thank common sense, that on a sultry 
evening, about the middle of June, there 
might not have been seen a traveler 
mouuted on a powerful steed winding 
slowly along one of the picturesque roads 
in the south of France. 

To the regret of all umbrella venders, 
be it known, that we will no more need 
their ingenious contrivances, to protect 
us from the deluge threatened by tears 
which have fallen from the eyes of every 
grade of society, from the countess who 
sobbed herself to sleep on her coronet- 
adorned pillow case, over the Children of 
the Abbey, up to the seamstress in her 
garret, or down to the scullery maid in 
the coal hole, who wiped her eyes on the 
duster, at the sorrows of Malvina, in the 
same veracious narrative. Finally, our 
heroes no more stalk heavily, or stride 
loftily, or draw themselves up to their full 
height. Let us heartily rejoice that we 
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hypochondria.a sort of literary dyspevsia; 
that we have emerged from the dark ages 
of Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis, into 
the civilized period of Thackeray aud 
Dickens. Vielding has written, Richard- 
son has written, Mackenzie has written. 
Who shall ecsay to number the multitudes 
Anglo-Saxon and otherwise, who have 
traced the fortunes of Tom Jones, who 
who have mentally cursed Squire Western 
and blessed Mr. Allworthy; who have 
wept with Sophia, and laughed at Par- 
tridge? The thousands who have re- 
joiced with Pamela, and mourned with 
Julia de Roubigne , yet in Fielding there 
is an objectionable coarseness, which 
palliated by the spirit of the times in 
which he wrote can never fail to jar more 
or less on ears polite of the present day. 
Can you fancy your mother reading 
Joseph Andrews? Would you read Tom 
Jones aloud to your sister? Moreover, 
many of Fieldings characters are too in- 
tense. Have two women out of ten the 
obedient, plian t, never-rebelling disposi- 
tion of Sophia Western? Did there ever 
exist such a cowardly, boot-licking, pe- 
dantic sneak as Partridge? You will 
probably no where in the whole range of 
biography meet with such a complete 
master of himself as Mr. Joseph Andrews, 
except in the case of the Israelitish vice- 
roy of Egypt, whose worshipful namesake 
he is. 


We all devour the ups and downs of 
Master Thomas Jones, pardon his foibles, 
wink at his slips, and think him a mon- 
stroust proper fellow withal; but would 
Tudor Plantagenet, or Millionaire Bludi- 
bones (whose father was a butcher in ’20) 
like to be seen by their associates strol- 
ling arm in arm with the admirable 
Thomas? Would. any of us introduce 
him to our wives, or suffer his attentions 
to our daughters? And then it is un- 
natural that one who has been a sad dog 
for 300 pages or more, should in the brief 
space of four of the same pages, totally 
renounce the world, the flesh and the 
devil, live a moral citizen, with the pros- 
pect of dying a church warden, a com- 
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the society for the diffusion of evangelical 
knowledge among the heathen of Irra- 
quoshee and the No-go islands. 

Editions of the Waverly Novels, in 
every sort of binding, from the modest 
pamphlet up to the gorgeous gilt and mo- 
rocco, stare out at us from every book 
press, and it may not be too much to pre- 
dict that when Johnson’s dictionary shall 
have become the standard work on or- 
thography of futare universities on the 
banks of the Ganges, that reverend Brah- 
mins, or learned Pundits, in their hours 
of relaxation, may raise their hands in 
wonder over the pages of Guy Mannering, 
and cry with Dominie Sampson, “ pro- 
deegious.” That at some remote period 
Patagonian youths will love and Patago- 
nian maidens imitate that fascinating 
mad-cap Die Vernon ; or mim‘c tourneys 
be repeatedly run on hobby-horses, by 
Otaheitan Ivanhoes, or Brian de Bois 
Guilberta, at the ages of ten and twelve 
respectively. But yet it must be ac- 
knowledged, that about the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, there is often sprinkled over 
the homliest viand a great deal of cayenne 
pepper of romance, which excites a barn- 
ing within us and brings tears to our 
eyes, but the burning is due not to anoble 
rage, but to an irritated stomach, and 
the tears are not tears of sympathy, but 
arise from an undue excitement of the 
lachrymal glands. With all his knowledge 
and portrayal of human nature, thre is 
frequently a tinge of the high flown, 
and many of his novels depend quite as 
much upon the able recital of stirring 
adventures by flood and field; upon ex- 
quisite depiction of gorgeous pageantry, 
or perfect delineations of natural charac. 
teristics, as upon the representation of 
the actual scenes of everyday life, or the 
laying bare of real human hearts, their 
motives, their meannesses, their trials, 
their temptations, their short comings, 
their struggles, their defects and their 
finaltriumphs. These latter we conceive, 
to be the trut ingredients of a real novel, 
the former are mere accessories, which 
may often meet with the fate of a paren- 
thesis and be left out entirely without de- 
stroying the sense. 
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The good in Sir Walter’s books is ofter 
so supremely good, the bad soexceedingly 
bad, that a perusal of them would the 
rather fit you, as far as any insight into 
human nature is concerned, for the world 
as it might be than as itis. But Sir 
Walter's most jeal us admirers will doubt- 
less stop all such cavil as this with the 
one grand argument, success. True, his 
popularity is unbounded, and yet it would 
be interesting to ascertain, were it possi- 
ble, how mucli of this admiration is hered- 
itary ; that is, how many persons have 
inherited from their fathers or mothers, 
an immense admiration for the Waverly 
Novels, just as they have inherited the 
gout onthe consumption, and how many 
grand sons to-day who have not even read 
them, will swear they are splendid, be- 
cause their great grandmothers who had 
read them, told them so, We would ask 
no severer criticism—shall we say truer, 
for surely the most ardent admirer of the 
northern wizard would not so far detract 
from his fame as to call him no judge— 
on Sir Walter Scott, than Sir Walter 
Scott, who when speaking of Miss Austen, 
said that her novels portrayed life in a 
quiet, charming manner, often better 
than his row-de-dow style. 

Three names are sufficient to mark this 
the age of novel writing. Bulwer, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, a mighty trinity of the 
pen. In Bulwer we admire sentiment ; 
in Dickens, humor; in Thackery, satire. . 
But Bulwer’s sentiment sometimes evapo- 
rates into sentimentality; and Dickens 
humour may degenerate into fun, while 
Thackeray’s satire but deepens from 
caustic wit to virtuous indignation. 

Bulwer forms the connecting link be- 
tween the romance and novél. His earlier 
works are nearly all romances; but when- 
ever he consents to descend from the stilts 
of romance, to cast aside such weak props 
as large capitals, and thees and those, 
when he ceases to paint heroic highway- 
men, sophistical murderers, and moral- 
izing profligates, and comes down to the 
cool rascality, devoted love, unscrupulous 
ambition, and the other passions of real 
life, we see that his right hand has forgot 
none of its cunning, but employs itself on 
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a purer style of workmanship, He is as 
much the master of faulty human nature 
as he is of mereiricious sentimentality. 
Thus, My Novel, may be considered the 
model work of fiction of the present day. 
It is almost a perfect novel. The va- 
rieties of English life,- powerfully, varied- 
ly, charmingly displayed, with just 
enough romance to make the story in- 
teresting, and just as much romance as 
might naturally have oceurred. Thus 
upon these latter novels rests, we think, 
the purer, higher portion of Bulwer’s 
reputation, and yet his tendency to make 
his characters, types, or incarnate pas- 
sions, or emotions, as the ease may be, 
is as strongly seen in these as in the for- 
mer, perhaps more so, Thus, Guy Dar- 
rel is not simply a proud man; he is 
pride. Audley Egerton is pot an ambi- 
tious man; he is ambition. But the 
Caxtons is charmingly cursed with one 
of Bulwer’s greatest faults, his pedantry. 
Proad of his extensive and varied reading, 
orhis admirable di@tionary of quotations, 
he is forever thrusting fragments from out 
of the way authors under your nose, and 
with juvenile conceit, looking up in your 
face, as it were, and-saying, ‘‘ Havn’t I 
read a quantity? Confess now you have 
never heard of thatauthor before.” Till 
tired with pleading guilty, you exclaim, 
“Surely this fellow hath been to a feast 
of languages and stolen the scraps.” 

It is due, perhaps, as much to this 
extensive reading as to any other one 
cause, that the conversation throughout 
his works is prohably the most entertain- 
ing and brilliant that can be foundin any 
series of works of fiction ; and probably 
the most complimentary and conscientious 
criticism ever passed on any author, is 
contained in the remark so often uttered 
by young readers, as they lay down a 
volume of Bulwer: “ How I wish I could 
talk like these people do!” 

The charm of Mr. Dickens’ books is 
that delightful jumble of humour and 
pathos, an folla podrida, of which the 
chief ingredients are fun and feeling. 
The transitions are often violent, but with 

a power like that of the wand of the 
prophet, he causes_water’to fluwfrom our 
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eyes in one chapter, from sorrow at the 
death of Dora, and in the next from 
laughter, at the misfortunes of the re- 
mains of that fallen tower, Wilkins Mi- 
cawber. 

Dickens is pathetic, Dickens is humour- 
ous, Dickens is sarcastic, Dickens is natu- 
ral, but Dickens is clap-trap. As he is 
not always natural, so he is not always 
clap-trap ; butthe perpetul “ when found 
make a note on’t” of Captain Cuitle, is 
clap-trap. The everlasting ‘‘ Barkis is 
willin,” of the individual of the name 
of B., is clap-trap. The phrase, “Its of 
no consequence, ” continually in the 
mouth of Toots, is clap-trap. The east 
wind of Jarndyce is clap-trap. The cush- 
ion throwing of Grandfather Smallweed, 
the collapsed condition of Granamotlier 
Smallweed is clap-trap. 

The taking any one phrase, or any one 
peculiarity of any one character and con- 
tinually thrusting it forward, or lugging 
it in by the head and ears, under any and 


all circumstances, -is the quintessence of 


claptrap ; and for this reason, though |iis 
scenes are mostly natural, though his 
language is usually well chosen, though 
his style is seldom inflated, Dickens do 
not draw characters but caricitures. LHe 
prefers to individualize his Dramatis 
Personze, not by their great traits, but by 
their little peculiarities ; as if a warrior 
were more remarkable for the way lhe 
took snuff, than fur the way he took for- 
tifications, or a parson better described 
by giving the size of his wig, than |) 
giying the size of his heart. His chil- 
dren are therefore, perhaps, better drawn 
than his other characters, because lhe 
cannot, in justice, hamper them with tlic 
tricks which he makes habit play persons 
of maturer years. 

We take upa novel of Dickens, and we 
may never lay it down till we finish it ; 
we think it over, we remember to have 
wiped our eyes at this passage, we hold 
our sides, as we recur again te that; we 
may have often felt our hearts moved |y 
tender pathos, we may have winced as 
the galled jade when we felt our withers 
wrung by sharp satire, we have gone hand 
in hand with the old grandfather to little 
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Nell’s grave, we have been unseen grooms- 
men, or bridesmaids, at the marriage of 
Walter and Florence, we were unimpan- 
nelled jurors in the case of Bardell os. 
Pickwick, or we have strewed. flowers 
with Agnes and David over the last rest- 
ing place of Doady’s childwife, and if we 
were sentimental, or romantic, dyspep- 
tics or lovers; we have drawn scores of 
dirty peucil marks down scores of well 
thambed pages, and many o margin 
stands decorated. with “Too true” and 
our initials, or “ what pathos,” and a 
couple of exclamation marks in our best 
hand writing. But with all the talent, 
the tenderness, and the wit displayed in 
these pages, we are convinced that we 
have been reading about people, whose 
counterparts we never met in all our ex- 
perience. Do I know a bona fide Mr. 
Turveydrop? Did I meet Mr. Dick yes- 
terday and shake hands with him? Is 
there a Bagstock among us? Did I ever 
see such a man as Harold Skimpole? Did 
you ever see such aman as Harold Skim- 
pole? Did he ever see such a man as Har- 
old Skimpole ? Do you believe that there 
ever might, could, would or should be 
such a creature as Heep? So, finally, 
we close the volume, with a mental defi- 
ance to the philosopher deepest versed in 
the Doctrine of the Calculation of Chan- 
ces, to tell us how many to one it is 
against our meeting one half the people, 
we have just read about, between the cra- 
dle and the grave. 

We can not bat be astonished, when 
we find how much Mr. Dickens is admi- 
red by a class of persons, who agree in 
condemning almost all other novels, if we 
take inte consideration how much ridi- 
cule he has thrown on religious emotions. 
Doubtless it is an easy task and a plens- 
ant, to denounce a Pharisee; whieu vir- 
tuous indignation riseth in its wrath and 
rebuketh hypocrisy the righteous exult, 
while the wicked man trembleth; could 
we but have our Saviour again on earth, 
to lash the hypocrites, it would be one 
great stride to the millenium; bat until 
then, it is a very questionable virtue for a 
mere human being to handle the weapons 
of the mighty. Doubtless Mr. Pecksniff 
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was a Pharisee of the Pharisees; but 
when a man undertakes to lash hypocrisy 
by putting into its mouth the noblest 
sentiments of religion, he not only makes 
the speaker contemptible, but the thing 
spoken also contemptible, by association. 
God knows, (I speak with reverence, ) 
that the highest duty to one’s fellowmen, 
if aay can be called highest where all 
are so high, is to pray for our enemies, 
and being the highest, therefore least 
practised by man ; but when we find such 
language as this constantly coming from 
the mouths of Pecksniffs and Pecksniffs 
only, ‘‘Merey remind me to pray for 
Martin when I retire to night,” the 
logical inference is, that hypocrites alone 
pray for their enemies, that any man who 
prays for his enemies is a hypocrite, then 
the divine injungtion is made contempti- 
ble and men from doing so seldom, will 
come to dving so not at all. 

In one of the smartest of smart books, 
Lady Lee's Widowhood, the author of 
that story calls Mr.@hackeray acynic and 
does him the honor to rank him with 
wehefoucauld. Yes Thackery is acynic, 
and Carlyle throws cold water on How- 


ard and his Philasthropy, and we live in 


hope that somebody will prove Mrs. Fry 
to have been a Diogenes in petticoats. 
And yet what does Mr. Thackeray say 
about the human heart, save what Scrip- 
ture has said, that it is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked. But men 
are very willing to accept this truth from 
inspiration, and feel comfortable because 
it means the homan heart thousands’ of 
years ago, but leta man of the nineteenth 
century say the human heart of the nine- 
teenth century is so and so, and they will 
have none of him. The truth is, we dis- 
like to see ourselves as others see us, we 
gu through life, as the old Romaus said, 
with our neighbours’ faults in a bag be- 
fore our faces, and our own in one bebind 
our backs. Tom, Dick and Harry, have 
their favorite corns, and let tho authors 
come down with a sledge hammer upon 
their pet excresences, and straightway 
whether it be Lord Thomas, or General 
Richard, or the Reverend Henry, they 
cry out, “ away with him, he isa cynic, 
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a snarler, a hater of man.” He does not 
hate mankind, nor womankind either, he 
knows them. His acquaintance with 
Tom, Dick and Harry, goes farther than 
a nod of recognition or a shake of the 
hand. He understands them thoroughly 
and just as thoroughly does he turn them 
wrong side out, but he does it with a loy- 
ing hand. Can we make no discrimina- 
tion between Thackeray, who, exposing 
human nature, often casts down his pen 
in mercy, refusing to go further, ‘and 
Swift, who laughingat it in Lilliput, sneer- 
ing at it in Brobdignag, ridiculing it in 
Laputa, finally howls at it in the country 
of the unpronouncables, and bespatters it 
with filth as a yahoo breed, growling and 
horribly gnashing his teeth at it, like a 
jackal over his prey. Itis the cry against 
Thackeray that he has created no char- 
acters. If this means that none of his 
eharacters are impressed on the memory. 
Becky Sharp and Major Pendennis and 
Colonel Newcome, will prove the accusn- 
tion false; if it means that Thackeray 
has drawn no Mr. Turveydrops, no Mrs. 
Smallweeds, no Harold Skimpoles, it is 
true, which fs much praise. He has only 
drawn such men and women as his own 
and his readers’ experience will stamp as 
real, true, And the moment an author 
goes beyond this, he ceases to character- 
ize and commences to caricature, he gives 
over writing novels and begins to write 
Romance. Take the Newcomes. It is 
not a model novel! for though a novel, it 
is more than one. It is not a model 
satire! for though a satire, it is more than 
one. Itisa book. We think of it as we 
think of Shakespeare’s works, not as 
mere plays for dramatic representation, 
we forget all stage business, all was Act 
Ist, Scene Ist, all flourish of trumpets, 
enter King, and are lost in wonder at that 
knowledge, which leaves some touch of 
every phase of human life. 

William Taylor, of Norwich, writing to 
Robert Southey, at Keswick, says: ““There 
are some painters, who, having accustom- 
ed themselves, while students at Rome, to 
copy the antique statues frequently, are 
continually introducing into modern Eng- 

lish figures, the features and attitudes of 
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the Apollo or the Laécoon. Is there not 
in your ethic drawing, a mannerism of 
this sort ; a perpetual tendency to copy a 
favorite ideal 07 perfection, of which the 
absence of selfishness or warm sensibili- 
ty, constitute the contour and the color- 
ing?” The objections advanced then to 
the Madoc of Southey may be applied to 
the novels of to-day ; attempts to graft a 
a sentimental literature on a matter of 
fact age: we have had writers of heroic 
syllabub. Compilers of the fictitious woes 
of generous highwaymen, Biograplhers 
of sophistical. pickpockets, who never 
filch a purse without justifying the act 
by a correct figure in Barbara; but to 
these have succeeded another class of 
authors who consent to make their char- 
ters talk like men and women, who cal! 
quackery, quackery; and imposture, 
Humbug, One of these is Charles Reade. 
There is a grateful freshness and an air 
of originality abouthim. Why was Jane 
Eyre so popular? Chiefly because Char- 
lotte Bronté had the boldness to make her 
heroine a plain woman, and her hero a 
homely man, and to show that the life 
and love of Jane Eyre, with sandy hair, 
and greenish eyes, and blind Rochester 
with his mutilated stump, when described 
by the pen of genius, are far more inter- 
esting than the narratives of Lord Regi- 
nold ce Courey, with the eagle eye, or 
Lady Arabella de Montmorencey, with her 
wealth of raven tresses. 

Mr. Reade first appeared as a novelist, 
through the medium of that delightful 
book, Peg Woffington, which is his best 
novel. Here is a freshness, an earnest 
desire to throw off old trammels. He 
takes a heroine whom stage traditions 
have rendered rather romantic. Ile 
shows, with perfect truth, how a woman 
of the world loved an Areadian of the 
groves, how the tongue, ever ready to 
meet with wittier repartee the cutting sar- 
casm of a heartless profligate, was readier 
to soothe with tender words the troubles 
of a faithful lover ; how a being surround- 
ed by all that was false and hollow, yet 
pined for and appreciated what it believed 
to be pure and true, and loved devotedly 
that fellow being only who could consent 
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never to seem, but always to be. With 
dramatic power, he portrays the struggle 
in Peg Woffington’s breast, when she 
finds that the heart she deemed hers by 
love, was another’s by law. Alternately 
does heart triumph over head, and head 
over heart, until finally she takes upon 
herself the cruel task of convincing the 
man she adores, that she never loved him 
and restoring to its lawful owner a heart 
she had fairly won. Her heart does not 
break. Few women really have broken 
hearts till after marriage. She goes into 
retirement, transfers the love she had 
lavished on man, to man’s Redeemer, and 
dies an unmarried Christian. We have 
only space to mention Mr. Reade’s long- 
est novel, “ Never too late to Mend,” and 
to s2y that he has in more recent publi- 
cations amended the faults we must no- 
tice in this. Christie Johnston and Peg 
Woflington, were kid-glove novels. Never 
too late to Mend, is decidedly hob-nail. 
In this novel, Mr. Reade’s most striking 
peculiarities abound. His characters are 
a strange medley. We have a parson 
who isa pupil of Bendigo, and a thief 
who becomes a disciple of Jesus. One 
Levi, born a Jew, a Hebrew Intergenviice, 
an Israelite in whom there is indeed no 
guile. One Meadows, born a Christian, 
who follows up a bargain with more than 
Isrielitish rapacity, and tracks a foe 
more stealthily than a Thug. A white 
min, Walker, who rescued from drown- 
ing, steals his preserver’s boots ard to- 
bacco, to testify his gratitude; a savage 
Jackey who rescued from the jaws of a 
shark, testifies no gratitude at all. In 
the ordinary ran of novels, if two bro- 
thers love one woman one in supernatu- 
ral magnanimity yields, they embrace 
and are quits. But “Never too late to 
Mend,” is no ordinary novel. George 
and William Fielding fight over their 
love. True to their habitual natures, at 
it they go, and are only pacified when 
their Duleinia acts the mediatory. As 
Robinson Crusoe had his man Friday, so 
George Fielding has his man Jackey. 
Robinson rescued Friday from being eat- 
en by man, George prevents Jackey from 
being devoured by a fish. Friday runs 
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to his master, prostrates himself on the 
ground before him, places his preserver’s 
foot on his own neck, and seems forever 
grateful. Jackéy shakes hands with his 
deliverer, like a fashionable lounger, bor- 
rows a knife, and proceeds to eat the fish 
whigh ten minutes before was bent on 
eating him, and upon being reminded af- 
terwards of his delivery, professes to be 
totally oblivious of it, and complains that 
his preserver can see further into the 
past than he can. Friday acquires his 
master’s habits daily, daily becomes less 
and less savage, dresses like a christian, 
milks goats and lamas, and finally sobers 
down from a savage Cannibal to a respec- 
table Ethiopian. Jackey sneers at the 
European, never entirely washes off the 
war paint, converts coat sleeves into po- 
tato bags, hunts opossums and kangaroos, 
and ultimately displaying to his astonish- 
ed tribe the effect of Lucifer matches 
upon the furniture of his own mansion, 
vanishes into bis native woods forever. 

In fact, the whole book seems to be the 
solution of some such problem as this: 
given a set of circumstances similar to 
those in other books to show how utterly 
different characters may be made to act 
under them. 

It is sad that the originality of Mr. 
Reade’s diction, cannot be as highly com- 
mended as the originality of hia thcughts. 

If it be true that the constant compan- 
ions of Voltaire, while composing were, 
the tragedies of Racine and the Petit 
Carame of Massilon, Mr. Reade must 
always have at his elbow the Annals of 
Tacitus and the Peloponesian war of 
Thucydides, for he frequently sacrifices 
clearness to brevity, and allows the duty 
of being intelligible to be overeome by 
the desire to be epigramatic. Moreover, 
if Mr. Reade uses Tacitus and Thucydi- 
des as his models, he must read these 
classics in the Trubner edition. The ab- 
sence of punctuation marks betrays it. 
Now it is a serious blot on any book, to 
find an indiscriminate jumble of semico- 
lons, commas, and periods, distributed 
thickly through it, as if after the book 
was finished, it had been seasoned with 
@ pepper cruect crammed full of punctua- 
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*tion marks ; but there will be confusion 
in that style which loos upon a comma 
as an interloper, and pages will be unin- 
telligible, which treat parentheses as Pari- 

ahs and aliens to the soil. 

Again, Mr. Reade in his intense desire 
to be curtly forcible, often discards the 
use of language altogether, and adopts 
emblems. Thus while Mr. Reade is an 
original thinker and agreeable writer, he 
is also an eccentric. Be rare Mr. Reade 


of the rock of oddity, the spirit indicated 
in the introduction of Celtic ditties, and 
the expulsion of punctuation, may lead 
to a Romance in Sanskrit with occa- 
sional English quotations, and while 
brevity is at least the half-sole of wit, a 
volume embellished with knife blades and 
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* 


tombstones, may be merely the forerun- 
ner of a novel, written in the Hierogly- 
phies of Egypt. Let Authors in general, 
and Mr, Reade in particular, depend 
upon it that the English Language is suf- 
ficiently forcibleto express their thoughts. 
In the language in which the Bible is 
translated, in the language in which Mil- 
ton wrote, in, the language in which 
Shakespeare thought, in the language in 
which Macaulay alas! no longer, compo- 
ses, Mr. Reade may write and néed no 
hieroglyphics. Let Authors in general 
and Mr. Reade in particular, depend upon 
it, that they will become vastly more in- 
teresting when they consent to be a little 
less eccentric, 


R. H, ANDERSON. 
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THE SNOW 


STORM, 


The day was bitter cold, she said, 


*T was very long ago ; 


The North wiuds su-hed with withering tread, 
And, hurrying on before them fled 
The shivering flakes of snow. 


But ‘midst the storm-field’s wild alarms, 
I sat so warm and still, - 
And, smiling, thought, “ within his arms, 
No evil spells, nor wicked charms, 
Can ever work me ill.” 


He kissed my lips and hands that day, 
And beld me warm and still, 


*Til! in the wintry twilight ray, 
The snowy gleam had died away 


Upon the distant hill. 


The snow falls fast again, she said, 

* It lies in drifted waves ; 

Beneath, the church-yard willows spread, 

How close it wraps the sleeping dead. 
Within their quiet graves! 


The frost-wreaths cluster white and chill, 
Around each sculptured tomb; 

My’ heart, she said, is colder still, 

And ghastly memwries ever fill 
Its spectre-haunted gloom: 


Vou.—XXXIV—2 
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My friend Wilton was a singular 
genius. He was vastly learned in every 
department of human knowledge, but 
withal he was remarkable for his humor, 
simplicity and good nature. Although 
at a comparatively early period he had 
acquired the wisdom of old age, he re* 
tained, in refreshing verdancy, the unso- 
phisticatedness of the child. ‘Ie was the 
most thoroughly open-bearted, unsuspici- 
ovs and confiding creature I ever met 
with. The fearless and untrammeled in- 
vestigation of truth, appeared to be his 
ruling passion. With strange indiffer- 
ence to all conventionalisms and freedom 
from all merely professional bias, he 
created his own opinions upon theology, 
law, medicine, science and art. He was 
as eloquent as he was thoughtful, A 
conversation with him was, to one who 
could appreciate him, (for the mass of 
men thought him a fool,) as exhilarating 
as the choicest wine. Alas! that I did 
not see him oftener and. understand him 
sooner! 

I.knew him at college, but his studi- 


ous habits did not give me an opportunity 


to penetraie his real character. He was 
older than I, and left the institution be- 
fore I had measured half its curriculum. 
Instead of going into business in the 
“practical spirit of the age, he traveiled 
on foot over the most of Europe and 
America, leading a kind of vagabond 
philosopher’s life, and studying in his 
own manner and at his own leisure, with- 
out abridgment or notes, the mighty 
volumes of nature and man. [le passed 
through Philadelphia when I was domici- 
liated in that beautiful city as a student 
of medicine. He called on me, and we 
spent a glorious Saturday evening to- 
gether, such a one as I never enjoyed be- 
fore or since. 

Saturday evening is the medical stu- 
dewt’s holiday. Worn out with the toils 
of the week, he breaks away from the 
boudage of professors and the tedium of 
the lecture-room, and enters into some 
of the amusements and pleasures of the 
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great city. Many a quiet, staid old 
doctor, will drink to you this moment, in 
good brandy, whiskey, green tea, batter- 
milk or water, according to his principles, 
the memory of his Saturday evenings 
when a student. If he refuses, not only 
have his cartilages ossified, but the heart 
of his youth has died away under his 
ribs! Well, after supper at my boarding 
hotse, during which Wilton was ogled 
successively and simultaneously by my 
landlady’s five Quaker daughters (he wore 
a beautifal moustache!), I conducted him 
to the Chestnut street theatre. 

Macready acted Othello—the great tra- 
gedian attitudinizing to vulgar ears and 
eyes the immortal creation of the king of 
poets. Wilten and I discussed the char- 
acter analytically and philosophically ; 
what an absurd, plebeian idea it is to sup- 
pose that Othello was jealous! He was 
too pure, too simple-hearted, too brave, 
too magnanimous to be jealous. How 
grandly he struggles not to be jealous! 
Your genuine, lovable hero is always 
credulous. Suspicion is more allied to 
cunning than to wisdom. Playing upon 
Othello’s credulous simplicity, (for right 


_himself he thought none could be wrong,) 


Iago proves to Othello’s mind his wife’s 
infidelity. With him it is not hypothesis, 
but fact. He kills her, not from revenge, 
not because his self love is wounded, or 
his honour tainted, but because his sub- 
lime ideal of perfect womanhood is 
broken and desecrated in her person. 
His own life perishes with her chastity ; 
he cannot survive it. Glorious Othello! 
casting all indignantly away, because the 
one chief dream of his soul’s life could 
not be realized. 

After the mental stimulus of the drama 
and its associations, it was necessary to 
raise the corporeal systems to @ corres- 
ponding degree of exhilaration, Wo 
adjourned to Mooney’s (corner of 11th 
and George streets,) to enjoy the luxury 
of a genuine Irish whiskey punch, | At- 
tractive spot, quiet and respectable! rare 
old Mooney, with his red, Irish face and 
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great shock of black, curly hair! inimita- 
ble punches, fragrant and steaming !— 
all passed away! I dare say he killed 
his thousands and beggared his tens of 
thousands, and was a great old scoundrel 
to boot; but when I think of his good 
liquors and my many hours of dreamy 
happiness over his enticing cups, a tender 
feeling for off Mooney creeps over my 
spirit, and I hope, at least, that he lived 
out of debt, and died without mania-a- 
potu. 

‘Well, we talked and drank, drank and 
talked, and as he wisely did most of the 
talking, I unwisely did most of the drink- 
ing. I became as happy and reckless as 
Tam O’Shanter, and in the absence of 
Louisiana girls and a negro fiddler, would 
positively have enjoyed a dance with 
Scotch witches, the devil being piper. 


But under the elojuent suggestions of 


my philosophic friend, my exbilaration 
took a mental and not a physical turn. I 
pity the poor creature whose soul goes to 

_ sleep when his body gets drunk! The 
more I drank, the more intensely, elec- 
trically awake I became. My spirit was 
intoxicated by Wilton’s subtile and magi- 
cal conversation. I was drunk with 
thought ! 


“How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets!” 


From Othello we passed to Macbeth, 
and the witches in that powerful play 
— led Wilton, by an easy transition, to con- 
siuer the various superstitions of all ages 
“and countries, with regard to super- 


natural beings. I found him singularly 
free from our modern, fashionable skep- 
ticism on these strange subjects. He de- 
nounced, bitterly, that falsely scientific 
method which has almost entirely elimina- 
ted the spiritual element from the natural 
world, He clearly believed inwitehes, hob- 
goblins, fairies, genii, demons, elves, vam- 
pires, familiars, angels, devils, &e., and all 
those wonderful and grotesque creatures 
which people, in our opinion, the illimit- 
able ethers of phantasy and imagination. 
He stoutly asserted that the most shallow 
and credulous of all men is your bigoted 


‘breadth or thickness. 
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materialist. He contended that every- 
thing real was spiritual, and that matter 
was nothing but a delicate film spread 
over spiritual forms and forces. 

He argued that the strange old super- 
stitions and traditions of mankind were 
not the offspring of ignorance, or of 


unregulated fancy, but the fragments and 


remnants, often marred and partially 
obliterated, of a sun-like philosophy, or 
revelation, which illumined the first ages 
of the world. He applied to them all the 
opinion so beautifully expressed by Lord 
Bacon of the ancient mythology—“ Aud 
this prineipally raises my esteem of these 
fables, which I receive not a8 the product 
of the age, or the invéntion of the poets, 


but as sacred relics, gentle whispers, and 


the breath of better times, that from the 
traditions of more ancient nations came 
at length into the flutes and trumpets of 
the Greeks,” 

He descanted earnestly upon the Bibli- 
eal doctrine of good and evil spirits. He 
said diseases, both mental and physical, 
now as in old times, were caused by the 
operation of evil spirts. He narrated 
many cases of insanity which went to 
prove it, and affirmed that hell was an 
immense insane asylum, where bad men 
and women were confined in mercy to 
prevent them from injuring themselves 
and each other. He said that medicines 
eured upon spiritual principles, at present, 
not even uessed at in the scientific world, 
and regarded homeopathy, or the doc- 
trine that “ like cures like,” as the first 
dawn of rationality on medical philoso- 
phy. To this, with proper esprit du corps, 
I fiercely dissented, and demanded his 
opinion of infinitesimals. ‘The infinite 
and the infinitesimal are alike incom- 
prehenaible to vulgar sense’”’—he scorn- 
fully replied—* Spiritually speaking, 
neither time nor spaee have any exist- 
ence—spiritual fotces’ play first into ma- 
thematieal points, which have no length, 
Lines, angles, 
dircles, spheres, &c., are but the aggre- 
gations of such points. Bulk merely im- 
pedes, checks, and neutralizes the des- 
eent of spiritual powers.” 

Of course my friend was a proficient 
in animal magnetism, He was, indeed, 
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himself q clairvoyant of the first order. 
He told me many marvellous facts of that 
class, which would have staggered the 
French Academy, even after experiment- 
ing with them for a dozen years, He 
asserted that a magnetic ether was the 
bend of connection between spirits and 
men; and that thought and emotion 
travelled on that ether, just as heat ana 
light move along our grosser cosmical 
medium. He was thorouxhly conver- 
sant with modern spiritual manifesta- 
tions—and having grasped the spiritual 
key to the facts, felt sure that he could 
always eliminate the truth from the fal- 
lacies and impostures which too fre- 
quently surrounded it. He predicted the 


.gradual spread of spiritual influence, 


until the interior senses of the whole 
race are opened into heaven and hell, 
and we all live a conscious dow/de life, as 
Swedenborg professes to have done, 
Visionary and mystical as his pRiloso- 
phy at that time appeared to me, I was 
astonished to see what a broad and deep 
organic basis he endeavoured to give it. 
Whilst converting realities into shadows, 
he did not fail to. do the converse and 
to give shadows a substantive reality. 
Anatomy, be affirmed, was the science of 
sciences, the key stune of the universal 
arch, and the human bedy the central 
figure in creation, to which-ail other 
forms and forces ultimately referred 
themselves. He defended the old doctrine 
of planetary iufluences on various parts 
of the human body. Nay, he wens fur- 
ther, and said that the minute globules of 
the haman brain were arranged on the 
same principles, at the same relative 
distances, &c., with the stars in the celes- 
tial firmament, and that the infinite was 
thus thoroughly represented, or pictured, 
in the infinitesimal—the macxocosm in 
the microcosm. More he stated, which 
was altogether unintelligible—that all 
spiritual societies were arranged in the 
human form, that the three heavens 
flowed directly into the three great an- 
atomical cavities of head, chest and ab- 
domen, that God, Himself, filled the Uni- 
verse just as the sou! does the body, and 
was, Himself, a Divine Man. Our souls 
came at death, he believed, into an in- 
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stinctive knowledge of microscopical an- 
atomy. “ Anatomy,” he’ enthusiasti- 
cally exclaimed, ‘‘includes all other 
knowledges as the sea its waves.” 

I have thus told my reader what he 
talked about, not what be said. I can- 
not répeat, | can scarcely recall, his vast 
array o! facts and anecdotes, the beauty 
of his illustrations, the COgeney of his 
arguments, the amplitude of his details, 
and the philosophic grandeur and con- 
sistency of his general principles. Iwas 
bewildered, but not convinced; I whs 
duzzed, but not instructed. It was too 
much mental food at once for my di- 
gestion. But I had grasped at. many 
germs of thought which unfolded them- 
selves long afterwards in marvellous 
beauty and order. My mind was. over- 
powered by the novelty and immensity of 
the views presented. I had found out, at 
least, whgre and how I could get a cor- 
rect bird’s-eye view of this great Uni- 
verse—possibly even a Jacob’s ladder, 
connecting heaven and earth. 

Wiiton and Lf parted at the dour of my 
bourding-heuse;: | could have followed 
him ty fis hotel and listened to him all 
bight, but civiusty lorbade, Between the 
Steaming puuch, Which Was coursing in 
my blood, and the W iieéas which were 
vibrating in my brain, | knew | could 
hot sleep. Some men would have gone 
to other scenes ol Cissipation and drank 
mure deeply, until they had steeped their 
senses in forgetfulness. But Wilton’s 
praises of anatumy lad made # deep jim- 
pression on my mind. I derermiuved to 
make myself a thereugh avato view as a 
stepping-stone to a world of m steal and 
spiritual kuowledge. I repaired ut once 
to our dissectine-ruom, to whieh: I had a 
private key. I found my table with some 
difficulty, in the dark, lit the gas-burner 
above it, and unappalled by the silence 
and ghastliness of the place, proceeded to 
vivify my good resolutions and organize 
my new ambition. 

Imagine mein my black apron, specta- 
cles on nuse, cigar in mouth and scalpel 
in hand, leaning over the gravefally 
curved and beautiful body of a little child 
about two years old. The golden hair 
parted in shining ringlets on its forehead, 
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and a smile like that of a gentle sleep 
lingered about its mouth. But it was 
cold as marble.. It was nothing but the 
_ pretty cage whence the happy bird had 
- flown. And there I stood, ready to cut 
into its delicate textures, to deface its di- 
vine workmanship in the pursuit of 
knowledge! Suppose its mother, who 
perhaps had™just wept herself to sleep 
near the empty cradle, could have seen 
me at my infernal work! Really, what 
cold-blouded, unsentimental wretches we 
doctors arel Are we not ghouls, with this 
difference only, that our appetite is intel- 
lectual and theirs carnal. 

But, alas, reader! no ‘‘compunctious 
visitings’ disturbed my seared conscience. 
I regarded the little creature with as 
much indifference as if it had been a cu- 
‘rious stone for me to analize, or a rare 
flower for me to classify. I soon became 
lost in reverie about the wonders of that 
occult philosophy with which Wilton had 
startled aud entranced my mental vision. 
I fell into a fit of deep abstraction, and~ 
‘was only aroused from it, after.1 know 
not how lung « time, by some one’s hasti- 
ly opening the duor. I started at the 
sound, and started again with still more 
surprise, on perceiving that the intruder 
was my friend Wilton, There was some- 
thing singularly mysterious’ in bis visit. 
Ilow did he ascertain my whereabouts ? 
What did he want? 

My astonishment was augmented when 
I noticed him more minutely. He looked 
twenty years older than he did an hour 
or so before. His hair was postively 
turping gray. His face had that anxivus, 
furrowed, languid appearance, which in- 
dicates either severe bodily suffering or 
great mental streggles, in which the soul 
has not always been .the conqueror. He 
had a singular nervous, excited manner, 
like one who is just accused of murder, 
or suddenly detected in some unlawful 
business. I could scarcely believe my 
senses, and questioned him several times 
as to his identity. He smiled faintly at 
my suspicions, said he would explain 
every thing bye and bye, and declared 
that I had it,in my pawer to render him 
@ very great service. 


yellow parchment in one hand, and a 
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He held a small - 
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curious little silver lamp in the other. 
He busied himself examining these ob- 
jects very closely for a considerable tine, 
before replying tomy enquiry as to how 
I could be useful to him. 

I began serivusly to doubt bis sanity 
when he told me that the yellow parch. 
ment I saw in his hand was four thousand 
years old, and contained a magical recipe 
for rendering one invisible to all mortal 
eyes. ‘‘ But, alas!” he said, “the recipe 
is invisible itself, and no chemical re- 
agents upon earth can bring it to light.” 
‘* What can be done?” said I. He looked 
suspiciously around, and replied in a 
whisper, “The light kindled in this lamp 
with an oil extracted from the brains of a 
very young child will render the words of 
the parchment visible to my eyes ; and 
nothing else will.” 

I recoiled with incredulity at his state- 
ment, and with pain at his-evident mad- 
ness. “And here,” he added, without 
noticing my gestures or works, “is every- 
thing ready to bund.” “How did you 
know of it?” L asked suddenly. 
clairvoyant,” he said—-and approached 
the little corpse on the table. 

I stood looking at him with mingled 
amazement, curiosity and dread, as he 
skillfully opened the cranuim lile one fa- 
miliar with the operations of the dissect- 
ing-room, and scooped out the brain of 
the child into his lamp. ‘‘ And now my 
friend,” said he, drawing himself up with 
an assured air, and speaking in an im- 
pressive manner, ‘“ you see before you 
one who by long travel, toil, study and 
self sacrifice; has mastered al] the sorce- 
ries and magical. arts of ancient Egypt, 
India and Persia. I am the only living 
adept of the kind now living in the world, 
and the wonders of the Arabian Nights 
are trifles to those which I can show you. 
I invite you to my anatomical room, and 
will let yon see the process of making 
myself invisible.” 

Although still believing Wilton to be 
stark mad, and thoroughly skeptical as to 
the existence of his anatomical room, a 
term upon whieh he had laid a strange 
and ominous emphasis—I determined to 
follow him, and see the end of an adven- 
tute which was already bewiluering my 
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brain. I turned off the gas, and we 
grooped our way out of the door and 
down the steps into the street, as I sup- 
posed. Coming suddenly from the light 
into darkness, I was not surprised that I 
could distinguish nothing at all, and 1 
leaned strongly on Wilton’s arm. But 
my heart began to palpitate and my head 
to throb when I found myself totally 
blind. I was going to refuse to advance 
a step farther, when we apparently stum- 
bled up against a door, and Wilton ex- 
claimed, “‘ Here we are.” “I did not 
know you lived so near,” said I, ‘‘ my or- 

an of locality being totally confused by 
these’strange events.” ‘*Pshaw! chuckled 
he, ‘“‘ thers is no space or time in the 
sphere to which we have penetrated.” [ 
was about to ask an explanation of such 
a startling remark, when he suddenly 
ushered me, in the full possession ef my 
faculties, into a splendidly lighted room. 

Now although the contents of this “anato- 
mical room” were awfal and astounding 
beyond all conception, as my reader will 
soon see, it is curious that the first thing 
which attracted my attention was the 
brilliant light which surrounded us, for 
I saw no candle, lamp or fire, from which 
it could have proceeded. In reply to my 
enquiries, Wilton deslared that the room 
wus lighted by the intellectual operations 
of our own minds! “ Thought,” he 
said, “ was luminous, and was the light 
of the spiritual world. Our light is only 
a physical substitate for thought.” He 
afirmed also that in the other world 
every man livesin light or darkness, ac- 
cording to his mental or intellectual pow- 
er, and added, that this power is aceu- 
rately determined or measured by the 
state of his heart as to love or charity. 

As he did not make this at all clear to 
my mind, and proceeded abstractedly with 
his manipulations for extracting oil from 
the child’s brains, I began an’ examina- 
tion of the contents of the room, inter- 
rupting him occasionally to enquire into 
the nature and use of the different things 
I saw. 

The walls,which were very high, appear- 
ed to be papered with the most exquisitely 
colored plates, representing a million mi- 
egoseopic objects of haman and compara- 
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tive anatcmy. I would have examined 
them more closely, but large and more 
singular objects diverted my observation. 
The chairs of the rcom were all curiously 
wrought of human bones, as you have 
seen grape vines fantastically twisted into 
the Shape of seats and benches. The 
carpet was an indescribable substancep 
arranged in the tessellated or mosaic 
form, and presenting four colours, white, 
black, yellow and red. Wilton:told me 
that this carpet was composed of pieces 
of the skin of the four great rifces of men, 
stretched like a drum head, and welded 
together by magnetic attraction. Its feel 
to the tread was very elastic, and Wilton 
assured me that stripes applied to any 
particular color produced a painful im- 
pression throughout the corresponding 
racé of human beings. I was dumfound- 
ed at the mystery. 

The table at which Wilton was work- 
ing was covered with a cloth composed 
of a beautiful net work of human hair of 
various colors. I could not see the ma- 
terial of which the table was made, but 
noticed that it was supported by feet and 
legs which seemed as if they were the 
naked limbs of human beings, puffed or 
swollen by dropsy. I next noticed what 
appeared to be a clock standing on a 
mantle-piece of the consistence and color 
of gristle. The clock was simply the 
ribs and back bone of a man, with a hu- 
man heart oscillating to and froin the 
hollow of the chest like a pendulum. 
The sound was precisely that of the heart 
as it beats in the living breast, but no 
machinery was visible, and there wae no 
face, index or hands to record to the eye 
the lapse of time. Whilst I was gazing 
at it,a dreadful groan as from a person 
in great agony appeared to issue from it, 
and was repeated three times. “Great 
heaven! Wilton,” I exclaimed, “who was 
that?” ‘“‘ Nothing but the clock striking 
three,” was the cool reply. Imagine my 
horror ! 

There was a mirror in the room cu- 
riously mounted between two shank bones 


so as to revolve freely about. The mir- 


ror itself was an immense human eye, all 
the textures of which were so perfect and 
natural, and withal so brilliant, that I 
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could scarcely persuade myself it was not 
a living object, and was almost afraid to 
approach it. Wilton told me to look di- 

rectly into the dilated pupil. I expected 

of course to see myself reflected there, 

but I saw only a strange conglomeration 

of blood vessels, nerves, muscles, entrails, 

&e., @ human being turned inside out, 

and presenting an awful picture. Wil- 
ton asked how I liked my portrait, and 

told me that the magical mirror had the 
property of revealing to view the interiors 
of all who looked into it. I expressed 
myself shocked and disgusted. He jaugh- 
ed, and dbserved that I had made but 
little progress as yet in following the ad- 
vice of the old Greek philosopher--“‘Know 
thyself.” 

But the bed was the most remarkable 
object ot all. The frame work of it was 
composed of four large human skelétons, 
seated on the floor and joining hands at 
arms-length, in such a manner as to form 
asquare, The four skulls seemed like 
the knobs of bed posts, and were al! turned 
so as to look any occupant of the cvuch 
straight in the face. The mattress ap- 
peared to be a thick, soft, elastic sub- 
stance like human flesh. The sheets were 
mad. of delicate serorus membranes, 
and had a dry and glazed appearance. 
The counterpane or coverlid was of mus- 
cular fibre, of a beautiful red color, and 
woven in the most artistic manner. The 
pillow, and that horrified me more than 
all the rest, was a large lunip of warm 
flesh, weighing about thirteen pounds, 
and apparently a tumor which had been 
excised from: the back and neck of some 
poor unfortunate. It bore marks of hav- 
ing been lain on before. 

Now if my reader bas a tender stomach, 
he had better get a cologne bottle, some 
attar of roses, or Moore’s Melodies, to 
strengthen his nerves or sustain his im- 
agination, If he has a very tender stom- 
ach, he had better read no further; but 
what [ saw is a necessary part of human 
psychology and must. be written. 

.My own nature, both stomach and 
spirit included, commenced to revolt 
against the detestalle objects around me, 
and I began to consider how | could es- 

cape from the horrible place. But Wil- 
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ton now arose from the table, and said 
that he was ready for his experiment, and 
that but one thing more was pecessary to 
its complete success, I then observed 
what I had not seen before, a pitcher and 
two tumblers on the table. Wilton reach- 
ed me one of the tumblers and said | 
must pledge him in a social cup. I 
thought at first that it was composed of 
rows ef little shells cemented together, 
but when I took it into my hands, I found 
that the white ingredients in its texture 
were human teeth, The pitcher which 
Wilson held in his hand was a very ‘large 
skull, polished and bleached to a dazzling 
whiteness. The top was sawed smoothly 
off, so that liquid could be poured into it, * 
and a very protuberant nose was the 
spout from which it wastoissue. I came 
near fainting when he deliberately filled 
our tumblers or goblets with blood! [| 
tried to refuse%t, but when my eye met 
his, I found I had no will of myown. I 
raised it to my mouth and slowly swal- 
lowed the draught.as automatically as if | 
had been a piece of machinery. “Blood,” 
he said, smacking his lips, “‘ blood is the 
drink of angels. Blood, my dear friend, 
is nothing but spiritual truth!’ 

He now directed me in a peremptory 
manner, to lie down on the bed and watch 
his proceedings. I could not dissent, for 
1 was so choked with fear and horror 
that | war unable to speak. My limbs 
moved without my volition, as if they had 
been started by wires, and deposited me 
in the middle of the hideous couch. W il- 
ton now lit the wick of bis little silver 
lamp, and sat gazing at his ancient parch- 
ment. 

The lamp smoked horribly, and a dense 
black cloud soon floated about the room. 
Its burning was attended with the smell 
of a corpse far gone in putrefaction, 
the stench of which was alarost insup- 
portable, Wilton himself now suddenly 
became invisible, and a dreadful change 
immediately took place in everything. 
The table began to totter, the lamp to 
groan like a child, the carpet to writhe as 
if in pain, the skull pitcher to bleed vio- 
lently at the nose, the clock on the man- 
tle to shriek in agony, the great eye of 
the mirror to roll with the most fiendish 
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expression, the skeletons to grin and chat- 
ter frightfully, and to shake hands ‘under 
the bed with great vehemence whilst the 
muscles of the cqverlet jerked and quiver- 
ed ; the sheets melted and stuck fast to 
me, and the disgusting tumor pulsated 
strongly under my head, Under this 
wild accumulation of horrors, my system 
gave way, and with a long shriek I suf- 
focated. ' 

I waked with a violent-start, and found 
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myself at the dissecting-table ; for gentle 
reader, mv reverie, with the aid of the 
hot whiskey punches, had passed into a 


deep sleep. I speedily transferred my 
slumbers tomy own lodgings. My friend 
Wilton laughed heartily the next day at 
at Gry account of his ‘anatomical room,” 
and entertained me for two hours with a 
bmliiant disquisition on the philosophy of 
dreaming. 





LILY. 


£ 
Lily, with those eyes of yours,- 


Busy with their saucy blinking — 


You have kept my mind for hours . 


Happy with delicious thinking. 


But their-sauciness, my. child,— 


Gmly means that you can 


ise them : 


You have never yet been taught 


How the woman will abuse them. 


Lily, with those lipsof yours— 


Will you surely. soun be hurting,— 


With your innocence and talk, 


Some nice fellow with your flirting? 


No, my darling litiie child, 


You are all too pure for doubting, 


When you pucker up those lips, 


’Tis your purity that’s pouting. 


Lily, with your “ tout ensemble,” 


You may well be proud and-hanglity, 


For your loveliness can know, Pe 
jiuiae Never anything that’s naughty. 
In your pretty purity, 
You are just your mother’s daughter, 


And are like your lovely namesake, 
Lolling in the pretty water. 


CAMERON RISQUE. 


Warrenton, Jan. Tru, 1862. 
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SOME CHAPTERS IN THE EVENTFUL LIFE OF CAPTAIN ROBERT 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Exquisite family is quite nume- 
reas—to be found in every section. They 
are easily revognized—among the first to 
be’seen in any crowd. They area nice 
fulk, extensively polite in manrer and 
conversation, and have a inost ardent de- 
sire to make themselves agreeable and 
popular. They are great sticklers for 
“etiquette.” Such is their propensity to 
please, they often over do the matter, and 
greatly offend sensitive minds, wordless, 
old tashioned people. The Exquisite fam- 
ily will talk—were born, it is thought, 
with a string of adjectives, participles 
and adverbs in their mouths, motley and 
systematically liked together, loudly and 
fluently expressed. A neat generation, 
many of them handsome, some delicately 
pretty ; generally fond of dress, and al- 
ways court attention. Some, envious per- 
sons, doubtless, affirm they are a vain 
folk, and do not ask pardon, as some over- 
sensitive minds do, for being in this stir- 
ring world—that they intend to have a 
fair showing on these mundane shores,. 
But Madame Gossip has -a great deal to 
- pay of this world-renowned family, which 
I shall not take the pains to record. 

Namerous and wide-spread as this high- 
toned family is, they must have had a 
beginning, and I am truly sorry I cannot 
give them a satisfactory genealogy. 
Doubtless it would be edifying to the 
reader, but I fear, with respect to their 
father, grandfather, and great grandfa- 
ther, they, are “ without beginning of 
days,” and I am sure they will be with- 
out “end of life,” at least till Gabriel’s 
trump is heard. Iam satisfied, further, 
that this ungrateful world will never re- 
ward me for my laborious researches in 
old musty geneologicai reeords for the 
origin of this time-honored and noted 
family. Itis a great pity they bad not 
preserved their family records; but the 
first Exquisites had no idea their family 


EXQUISITE. 


BY SKITT, WHO KNEW HIM, 


would become so. numerous and so far- 
famed. They were like Rollo of Nor- 
way, the leader of that band of sea pi- 
rates, who, in 900, invaded England, and 
afterwards France, and settled in that 
portion of France called Normandy, and 
from whom the Reyal family of England 
descended. Little did this Norw-gian 
think of the posthumous greatness of bis 
family, and hence his father and grand- 
father are unknown. All we know of 
him is, he came from the coasts of Nor- 
way. And all we know of the Exquisite 
family, after the most laborious investi- 
gation, is this: they came from the king- 
dom of Verbosity, as far back, almost, as 
the dispersion at Babel, in the plains of 
Shinar. “And with this perplexing and 
unsatisfactory scrap of information the 
thoughtful and charitable reader must be 
content. 

Now, to what particular branch of the 
Exquisite family, Robert, whom I wish to 
introduce to the reader, and whuse ac- 
quaintance I wish him to cultivate, be- 
longed, I cannot determine. I tell you, 
reader, you must not be inquisitive on 
these points, for the records of the family 
which I have searched (and the labor has 
worn me thin as a shadow) are so confu- 
sed and wordy—so full of expletives—so 
stuffed with adjectives added to nouns— 
you lose sight of facts and dates, the 
most important things in biography. 
Upon the whole, it does not make much 
odds in this republican country, where 
there is a perfect jumblification (is that a 
new word?) of families as to which 
branch he belonged, so that he is a real 
Simon.Pare. He is evidently ftom one 
of the best Exquisite families, and the 
proof shall be seen in these pages. 

Robert Exquisite was born in the State 
of K., of respectable and wealthy parents. 
The date of his birth is not known, nor 
will the date of this important event ever 
be known to this prying world. For Ro- 
bert is extremely sensitive on this point, 
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and it is highly probable, alas for it! he 
destroyed the family record. One thing 
every body knows who is acquainted with 
Robert, it will not do to ask him his age. 
Should you in any manner do so, and 
press it, there is a gross insult passed, 
and an open rupture ensues. On this 
point of etiquette he is as unforgiving as 
an Indian. 

Robert removed with his father to Ala- 
bama, at what age I would not Say if I 
knew, for he is still living, and should he 
see these pages he might demand of me 
an unpleasant interview. And as I great- 
ly abhor the Code of Honor, and wish to 
be regarded a brave man, tlhe reader 
must excuse me on this delicate point. 
This much, however, I will venture: the 
first time I had the good fortune to see 
Robert, was at a hotel talking politics, in 
1835. He was then a full grown man, 
but whether old or young the depénent 
saith not. On that memorable occasion, 
Robert was well dressed—more uniform- 
ly than I ever beheld him afterwards. 
At the time of which I speak, his pecu- 
liar look and ‘fluency of speech attracted 
my attention, and I was spell-bound. I 
was compelled, for-some time, to listen to 
the various discharges of adverbs and ad- 
jectives with which he bespattered the 
listening and admiring crowd. After this 
it was my good fortune and privilege to 
know Robert well, and as he is an inter- 
esting character, | ask no pardon for in- 
troducing him to my readers. 


HIS PERSONELLE. 
; 

I wish I was an artist, I would treat 
you, reader, to a full view of arare spe- 
cimen of humanity. With great rever- 
ence I say it, Nature is a little freakish 
and eccentric in some of her creations. 
She turns off some jobs that irreverent 
wags will laugh teartily at, and tease, in 
spite of ali pious remonstrances. Robert 
Exquisite, poor fellow ! has been the butt 
of the whole tribe of wags in his section. 
They always keep his temper far above 
zero. 

Robert Exquisite is about five feet, 
eight inchés high; slender and symmet- 
rically made; quite lean and gauut, has 
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too much temper and is too sensitive to be 
a Jack Falstaff in flesh. His face is 
long and sharp, with lank and caved 
in jaws ; nose very prominent, broad and 
thin; his face most prominent, and jut- 
ting out at the root of his nose. His up- 
per lip indicates sensitiveness, and his 
under lip and chin looks sensuous and 
amorous. His forehead is high and peak- 
ed; his eyes are small, social and vain, 
overshadowed by dark, heavy eye-brows. 
His dréss is never uniform, nor well ad- 
justed, A part of his dress is sometimes 
new, the rest is old, partly worn, or soil- 
ed. Begin athis head. Le always wears 
a high bell-crowned hat, rather on the 
back of his head, a little turned to one 
side, exposing his forehead and sharp fea- 
tures. His huir is long, black and un- 
combed, with some white motes intersper- 
sed.. His beard is tolerably long, shaved 
with a dull razor, and several patches are 
skipped over or partly cut off. Being a 
great tobacco chewer, bis mouth and chin 
are bespattered with tobaceo juice. He 
wears a frock coat, broadcloth generally. 
The collar is smeared over-with grease 
from his long hair, the fromt garnered 
over with tobacco spittle, and the back is 
bespotted with cotton motes. His vest is 
black satin, old or new, clean or dirty, 
just as it happens. Let no one imagine 
that his shirt collar and bosom are often 
clean ; but, be it known that he always 
wears an old black stock, or black silk 
cravat around his long crane neck. Ag 
to pants, Robert appears to be indifferent 
whether they are old or new. Black cas- 


. simere is a favorite, yet any other color 


or variety will answer. He often wears 
high-heeled boots, but you never see him 
have a new pair. His pants are general- 
ly stuffed-in his boot legs, unless he is in 
the company of ladies, of whom he is 
very fond. When he wears shoes the 
quarters are generally open, for he has 
no use for shoe-strings. This must suffice 
for an imperfect description of my friend 
Robert Exquisite. 

Most of the Exquisite family are fasti- “ 
dious in dress as well as in words, not so 
with Robert, he cares but Kttle for dress, 
so that he has one or two good garments 
on his person at once, it suffices and sahe- 
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tifies all the rest. But words are his en- 
gines of power—with him they are omni- 
potent. He has but little use for ideas, 
As to whether words are vehicles of 
thought he cares but little, he leaves that 
to dry | ‘cians and mietaphysicians ; 
with hi» the great effurt’is, to string 
words together like a string of garlic, and 
musically and fluently pronounce them. 
The adjective and adverb are his favorite 
parts of speech, all the rest must yield to 
» their omnipotence. The reader shall 
have abundant proof «f Robert’s dexteri- 
ty in the use of his favorite parts of 
speech, ; ‘a 


CHAPTER I. 


. 

Renowned Robert Exquisite, is not-a 
Nimrod—“ a mighty hpnter”’—nor a Dan- 
iel Boone. He is too nervous and iyipa- 
tient to be even a respectable hunter. 
Hunters are patient men, of firm nerves 
—not wordy. Robert is un ambitious 
man, desired fame in the time-honored 
practice of hunting, took to the woods, 
the result I will give in his own adjective 
and adverbial style, perfectly inimitable 
as all must see. 

His health declined somewhat, he went 
to some Mineral Springs, and while there 
he took a hunting excursion, killed a 
squirrel, returned home, joyfully, «nd reé- 
ported his adventure and success to his 
friend, Parson Quiz, thus: 

“Parson Quiz, this m4rning, although 
rétwithstanding it was a refreshing, in- 
vigorating, bright, lovely and joyous 
morning, nevertheless, strange, passing 
strange, I felt moody, dull, depressed, de- 
jected, cast down, unsurpassingly over- 
whelmed with gloom, with settled, fixed, 
and soul-crushing melancholy, I conclud- 
ed, yea, resolved, determined anddecided, 
that I would perigrinate awhile in the 
silent, lovely, and beautiful forest, to see 
if 1 could not rid myself of such heart- 
crushing ennui. In order to carry out 
such a proper, correct, manly, and noble 
purpose and determination, Parson, I se- 
lected my murderous fowling piece, and 
instinctively, quietly, and unobtrusively 
retired from the busy walks and contam- 
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inated haunts of men, into the calm, 
quiet, beautiful and poetical forest in 
search of game. While perigrinating 
and soliloquising most quietly and inter- 
estingly in the sweet and lovely forest, 
carried away with nature’s enchanting 
scenery, my faculty of attention was di- 
rected to a beautiful hickory tree, clothed 
gorgeously with thick boughs and rich 
foliage, and heavily, and groaningly laden 
with uncommonly nutritious fruit. While 
I was admiring with increasing admira- 
tion the wide-spread and symmetrically, 
formed tree and its graceful boughs, and 
the rich and delicious fruit with which it 
was so heavily and burdensomely laden, 
I spied” upon one of the boughs, near the 
body of the symmetrically formed tree— 
the make of which was one of nature’s 
master efforts—a niee and delicately form- 
ed little quadraped, regaling and refresh- 
ing himself with a hickory nut. His tail 
was beautifully and majestically curled 
over his back, in the exquisite form of a 
rainbow, with a nut in his tiny hands. 
He was so busily, industriously and ear- 
nestly engaged in refreshing himself with 
the delicious fruit, that he did not espy 
me. I took advantage, huntsman like, of 
his engagedness, and retreated a few pa- 
ces, retrogradingly, and elevated my de- 
structive fowling piece, at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, took deliberate, 
systematic, persistent, and fatal ajm, and 
at one single explosion of my fatal fowl- 
ing piece, I deprived, forever, the poor 
little innocent creature of his existence.” 


a 


Grass If. 
ROBERT EXQUISITE HATES DOGS. 


No old Continental Revolutionary sol- 
dier ever hated a “ Ha-shun” (Hessian) 
worse than Robert Exquisite hates dogs. 
He never needed the Apostle’s injunction, 
“Beware of dogs,” as all who*know him, 
ean testify. His numerous and rapid 
flights from the ‘‘canine species,” ‘were 
almost as rapid as those of Uncle. Davy 
Lane from “ sarpunts,” in the * Fisher’s 
River Sketches,” and have furnished rich 
amusement to the section where he lives. 
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All the dog generation in the whole 
country knew that Robert wax a coward, 
and would generally amuse themselves at 
his expense. Even old gray headed, dig- 
nified hounds would have their sport with 
him. Rvbert often walked, though on 
horseback was his favorite mode of trav- 
eling. But whether on foot or horseback, 
the mischievous dogs invariably chased 
him. I have seen him going quietly 
along the road by a house, in such a man- 
ner as that he should have been let al ne, 
ybut it did no good. The “ wicked ken- 
nel” would know it by instinet, it would 
seem, commence barking, whereupon 
Robert would loudly and nervously say, 
“ Begone! hegone !” and away alf would 
go, big and little, Robert so fast that his 
frock-eoat tail would stick out so struight 
behind that a brimful tumbler of water 
could be set upon it without danger of 
spilling. 

lt was the same if-he were on horse- 
back. Robert was never know to own or 
ride a good fat horse, yet when he was 
chased by “canine quadrupeds,” which 
was always the case when he passed a 
house, he would cowhide and spur his old 
bag of bones, and pat him through at as- 
tonishing speed—nearly equal to an Ara- 
bian race horse. Such fl@bts seen by 
an artist would provoke him to his ut- 
most skill. 

Robert was so harrased by dogs that 
he insisted strongly that it should become 
a matter of legislation, and often spoke 
of becoming a candidate for the legisla- 
ture, in order. to. reach that important 
point in legislation, and would have done 
80, but fur two mighty reasons: the ex- 
penses to be incurred in egptioneering, 
and the fatigue. (Aside, Robert was stin- 
gy and lazy.) Parson Quiz was a great 
favorite with Rebert, to whom he suid: 

* Parson, if I were a son of Solon or 
Lyecurgus, I would most assured!y, cer- 
tainly, surely and positively introduce a 
bill, forthwith, quick and immediately, 
to curb, limit, circumseribe and reduce, 
the number of the eanine family, from 
the ten thousands now living and exist- 
ing, to one, one only in each family. I 
would furthermore annex and append 
thereunto a severe, rigid, unyielding and 
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immutable penalty if that one canine 
scoundrel was seen unehained by day, e 
As it now 


until nine v’el ck &t night 


Parson, a refined gentleman cannot vw 
the road, 


respectfal, 


[ eare not how de vent, c 


graceful and modest he: 
demean, deport and behave -hims 
passing, but what every infernal Cx 
riot) quadraped is after hin. TreS 

ites of our lesislatare sheuld most 
tively and unequivocally take this 11 
these 
rank, vile and pesky wuisances from te 


tunt matter in band, and remove 


peavefal boundaries and confines of civil 
Buciety,” 

Nor did Robert’s heels always save bim 
from his cruel Cerberuses; for they SOUT 


times got hold of him, as the following 
One evening-Robert 


dressed himself very fine, (at least jor 


incident will show: 


him) and paid seme ladies a visit. Wheti- 
t 


er he went on a courting expedition ur 
not,"is immaterial. Ue wore a fine eluth 
frock coat, 
ported himself to his friend, Parsen Quiz : 

‘ Pars mm, 
I am very, remarkably and exquisitely 
fund of the soviety of 
tle, the fuir sex. 


invig rating, 


made his visit, and thus re- 
you know and are aware that 


the ladies, the gen- 
here ts nothing more 
ftening, refining and mer- 
alizing tu a gentieman of refinement, pure 
than to regule 
For these, and 
other desirable purposes, objeets and ends, 


and envbling motives, 


himself with the ladies. 


I dressed myself very neatly, delicately 
and trimly, and went to pay my respects 
and complimente to some of the fair and 
delicate sex. I arrived, saluted the it 
ones quite gracefully, and seated myself 
near the door, and was congratulating 
myself most luxuriantly apon my com- 
forta: le position, for it was uncomfortably 
warm, and was greatly pleased and won- 
derfully gratifjed at the interesting fact 
that 1 was not mobbed and attacked by the 
But, alas! Par- 
son, a man does not know when he is 
I happened 
to cast my eyes, observingly, behind me 
on the door steps, and to my amazement 


canines on my arrival, 


safe from the infernal tribe. 


and astonishment, I espied a large, huge, 
big, over grown cur, lodking impudently 
and savagely at me, as much as to say, 
“ Tlow did you get here, Mr. Exquisite, 
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without my knowing it? I must havea 
tustle with you anyhow.” So reasoning, 
he growled most deeply, glairingly, im- 
pudently, wickedly. and hideously, and 
stood his ground. +I could not, for the 
life of me, look him down; he had no 
respect, whatever, for my face and eyes, 
I soon resolved and determined to retreat, 
whether it was done gracefully or not. 
Rising abroptiy up,.‘ Begone, begone, 
you impertinent and wicked cur !” said I. 
He junped into the house, having no 
respect, dog like, for the ladies, nor for 
me their guest, caught ‘me by the skirt 
of my coat, while I was not very grace- 
fully retreating, held on with death-like 
and mud turtle-like tenacity, whale I spun 
and whirled round and round, with the 
velocity and swift rapidity of a top, the 
ill bred cur in the whirling process all 
the tune was clean off the ground, hor- 
izontally with my— my— my— that, is, 
‘ horizuntal with the lower extremities of 
my dress coat. The ladies were so alarm- 
ed and affrighted at the terrible conflict 
—and there scarcely being space in the 
room for me to spin the infernal canine 
scoundrel around—-they retreated very 
wisely and pradently to another room. I[ 
wus notoriously fearful that he might get 
a closer hold than the skirt of my coat; 
hence, I made a prodigious, amazing and 
and extreme effort and disengaged myself 
from the loggerheaded canine, I gathgred 
up a chair, made furiously and fearfully 
at him, and he retired rapidly out of 
doors, and I after him, full tilt. The 
ladies came to the door and apologised 
most fluently and gracefully ; to whom I 
very gracefully and earnestly responded 
thus: 
“Ladies, I paid you, not dogs, a re- 
spectful and social visit this beautiful 
. evening and expected courtesy, etiquette 
and protection. But instead of these 
elements of ‘refined society, soon after 
my arrival, I was furiously assaulted by 
this impolite, impudent and infernal cur, 
(pardon me Jadies, for using such a harsh 
epithet!) and you retired most rapidly 
and ingloriously from the scene of fear- 
ful vonflict, thus leaving your guest illy 
treated, dangerously beset behind, and 
come not tobis relief. You have violatcd 
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(nardon me ladies!) the social compact, 
and have not observed’ the rules of eti- 
quette, and I now beg permission to re- 
tire. Good evening, ladies,” said I, and 
bowing politely, I left them to their re- 
proweh ‘al cogitations, and moved off, not 
ina very serene humor to the tuailor’s 
shop, to have the breach in my coat re- 
paired, for the canine rascal had nearly 
toin one of the skirts of my cont off. And 
to this day, Parson, 1 have never aveiled 
myself of the august and sublime pleas- 
ure, of re-visiting that house and those 
ladies.” 


CHAPTER III. 
ROBERT EXQUISITE’S INDECISION. 


Many freaks and eccentricities are re- 
lated of distinguished men. And nota 
few of them have been wanting in that 
great element of success—decision of 
character. There is no telling what sone 
men, who have attained to considerable 
distinction, might have been had they 
decided upon one calling, and had pur- 
sued it with all their intellectual and 
physical forces. This was Robert Ex- 
quisite’s great misfortune. Le would 
not pursue one thing sufficiently lony to 
attain to distinction, and make it pay. 
Indeed, he was so at fault on this peint, 
that he could not decide upon a profes- 
sion. é 
Sometimes you would find him halting 
between farming, law, medi:ine, states- 
manship and theology. Robert was a 
poor farmer, as he and everybody well 
knew ;, besides, it was a laborious busi- 
ness, and required more personal atten- 
tion than he was willing to giveit. He 
knew he had speaking abilities, so far, at 
least, as words were concerned ; but which 
of the learned professions, law, medicine, 
statesmanship, or theology, all of which 
required speaking talents, and which he 
believed he possessed in an eminent de- 
gree, he should choose, he was enable to 
decide. At trmes he would incline to 
law, and would thus express himself to 
his uld friend and confidant, Parson Quiz: 
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“ Parson, I am almost decided and de- 
termined to become a son of the renowned 
and celebrated Blackstone, and take upon 
myself the legal profession, as it is the 
most honourable, popular, lucrative, and 
highly prized of all the honourable ani 
learned professions, and, as it were, the 
most certain and sure road to preferment. 
So I think I shall decide and conclude to 
wear the green bag. But then, that is to 
say, there are 80 many monstrous, in- 
superable, and unaget-overable difficulties 
in the way, I cannot get my full, whole, 
and concentrated consent to embark in it. 
One reason, and one only, will I give: to 
wit, namely, there are so many ungentle- 
tvoly, unrefined, unetiquettical, petti- 
fogging young men in the honourable pro- 
fession, with whom I am not inclined and 
disposed to associate, communicate and 
equalize myself on amiable terms, that I 
am repulsed from the idea. And, ad- 
ditionally, I wish to act rightly and cir- 
cumspectly with alt men, and i have some 
serious, solid, stubborn, and scrupulous 
doubts as to whether or not a man can be 
a conseientious and good Christian and a 
Jawyer. And still further, and addi- 
tionally, and besides, law is.a notorivusly 
dry study.” 

As to medicine, Robert pretty fully de- 
cided upon that ancient and honourable 
profession once, but did not take the 
usual horse-mill track of studies, lectures 
and dissection, in view to graduation ata 
Medical School, and went to work in his 
own way, following his own mighty and 
creative genius. He secured modical 
books, surgical instruments, vials and 
drugs, and decided, without a doubt, that 
white walnut bark pills was the king- 
cure-all. White waluut trees suffered 
greatly at his hands—were peeled and 
stripped clean of their bark wherever 
they could be found—and a huge stock 
kettle was kept industriously boiling. 
Ayer, Davis, Sands, Radway, Holloway, 
Jayne and hundreds of other medicine 
men, are not aware of what a competitor 
they like to have bad in the person of 
the almost Dr. Robert Exquisite. Indeed, 
he went so far as to administer some of 
his pills, by way of experiment, mostly 
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on himself, and by many he is called 
Doctor to this day, which is by no means 
an unpleasant-cognomen to Robert. But 
Doctor Robert had some suspicione that 
his pills would not take, as he had learned 
by woeful experience that they produced 
a great looseness in the bowels, attended 
with painful gripings, and finally aban- 
doned all medical aspirations, and thus 
gave his reasons to his friend, the Par- 
son: 

“ Parson, my friend, I have forever, 
eternally, and irrevocably abandoned and 
given up the idea of the lucrative and 
emolumental profession of medicine. I 
never can be a son of that ancient, 
honorable and venerable Esculapius. My 
serupulosity, in regard to killing sick 
people and patients, is so great, that I 
cannot face, and stand up to, such a fear- 
ful and terrible responsibility. It is bad, 
dreadful, awful bad to be sick, but to 
gripe people to death, or to open the 
flood-gates of their bowels so as ‘to ex- 
tinguish vitality and life, is clean out of 
the question.‘ And besides, I do not-«gish 
to,come in contact with patent medicine 
men, who, in their advertisements and 
posters, make such unscrupulous and 
overstated statements in regard to their 
medicines. I could only say of my 
medicine, nsan honest man and Christian, 
that it produces great looseness and grip- 
ing’ in the bowels. And besides, and 
still further, I do not conscientiously be- 
lieve that there are white waluut trees in 
the whole country enough to carry on a 
large business, and I do not wish to be 
outdone by those other distinguished 
medical gentlemen. The faet is, Parson, 
I do not religiously believe there is mach 
use for the profession—they do about as 
much harm as g yod,”’ 

As to statesmanship, Robert’s great 
ambition in that line was to legislate on 
Dogology, and of this the reader. has 
been informed. 

In the matter of theology, robert had 
a long and severe struggle. Ile-believed 
he was called to preach, and being a con- 
scientious man, he had a sore time of it. 
Robert was a Methodist, and though 
warmly attached to his denomination, to 
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his credit be it written, he was not a 
bigot. Being a man of. nervous and ex- 
citable temperament, he was a warm 
friend to revivals, and invariably took 
stock in them. The greater the excite- 
ment the more stock he would take, till 
he would become so hoarse that he could 
searcely speak. He would groan ex- 
quisitely, talk earnestly to the mourners, 
and pour into their ears a flood of ad- 
verbs and adjectives. He would some- 
times pray, and be as exquisite in his 
prayers as though pretty words influen- 
ced the Almighty Arm. His exhortations 
were fluent and blustery. 

Robert often hinted to the proper au- 
thorities for a license to preach, but for 
some reason they never took the hint. 
The Circuit Rider, Rev. Mr. Stormer, re- 
solved to put a stop to Robert’s minis- 
terial career and aspirations. One night, 
during a revival, Robert felt himself 
moved to talk to some mourners, and 
commenced his operations in a yery high 
and fluent key-note, whereupon Parson 
Stormer went to him and spoiled his 
rhetoric by requesting him to desist. 

bert being a very sensitive man, took 
it greatly to heart, put on his hat in 
church, left the altar in high dudgeon, 
and walking down the aisle, proud and 
straight as an Indian, throwing all the 
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contempt in his power in his looks and 
manner, and went out of doors. 

After the services were over, Robert 
returnéd. into the house, walked up to 
Parson Stormer with energy and vim, 
and in aloud and nervous voice, said: 

“Brother Stormer! I am very thank- 
ful for that consolatory, incomparable and 
brilliant Scripture which says, ‘ Every 
tub must stand on its own bottom’! I at- 
tempted to discharge my duty to-night in 
a righteous, réligious, holy, and honour- 
able manner, and you have treated me 
unministerially, unchristiaply, and un- 
etiquettically, before this large, intelli- 
gent, respectable and waiting auditory, 
and you must account for it! My record 
is clear, yours is foul, brother Stormer ! 
To stick to my text, my tub will stand 
firmly, immovably, solidly, and fixedly 
on its own bottém! Tleave you, brother 
Stormer, to your own reflections, and bid 
you a good and pleasant evening, and a 
refreshing night’s rest, if you can fortu- 
nately get it!” 

The speech ended, Robert bowed po- 
litely and left the bewildered Parson, and 
walked with severe and stiff contempt out 
of doors, and has not, to this day, entered 
any of the “learned, honourable and | 
erative professions.” 
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I loved her but a summet, and she died: 


Has love for loveliness such enmity ; . 


Or was my love born of fatality, 


That jealous death had marked her for his bride? 


Strange contestation here begins to be, 
Of death and love opposed on either side ; 


Was it that love the silver cerd untied 2 
Was it that she must die caused love in me? 


If love should thus destroy, what then should hate! 


If coming death cause love, what then would life! 


Between these two, alas! that hold debate 
We look to see a never-endifig strife ; 
But the lorn heart this fond hope cherisheth: 


Love ever yet was conqueror of death. 
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Strange! Again I raised the little bil- 
let from the silver salver.whereon it Jay, 
and in a dreamy, wondering mood 
scanned its contents. It was nothing 
mvre than a daintily worded note, pre- 
senting the compliments of the writer 
and expressing the pleasure she antici- 
pated in meeting with her hitherto un- 
known cousin, _ It was written on thick 
creamy paper, and I could detect, still 
lingering around it, a most delicate aro- 
matic perfume. Thus far there was 
nothing to distinguish it from thousands 
of its kind. Yet no sooner had my fingers 
touched it, than. a quick indescribable 
thrill ran through me, a sensation of 
pleasure so exquisite as to become pain. 

* Pshaw !” I exclaimed, tossing it from 
me, ‘the little witch must have thrown 
some of her Indian gpells over it.” 

Just at this mément Harold entered 
the room, 

‘Well, Ilenry,” he cried, with a 
familiar nod, throwing himself into an 
easy chair by my side, ‘* bave you beard 
anything from your little Bengal tiger?” 

I colored, and handed him the note to 
read, watechinz him somewhat curiously 
to see if it had the same effect on him as 
it had on me. 

“Pon my word, a very neat affair,” he 
said, carelessly toxsing it back to me; “of 
ecurse you will call on ber at once.” 

“This evening,” I replied, “I have 
only delayed this long being influerced, 
in spite of myself, by the strange romors 
afloat about her, which I now believe to 
be false.” 


“Then you deceive yourself, my dear 


fellow, for I liftve it from the best authori-, 


ty, that even the peerless Helen Graham 
has called on thisinvisible damsel, without 
being able to catch even a glimpse of the 
divinity. Her Ayah, or some such heath- 
enish personage told them in no soft 
terms, that while condemned tw exile 
in this foreign land, her mistress wished 
to live entirely unknown.” 

“ But surely, Harold, it seems strange 
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if this be trae, that I should have received 
this note.” 

“Oh your relationship, I suppose, ac- 
counts for it- At any rate I advise you 
to go prepared for some wonder, and 
above all get a strong foothold in the 
house. Crenshaw and Vere have laid a 
wager concerning your success, and in- 
deed we are all wild with curiosity con- 
cerning this Eastern princess.” So. say- 
ing he arose and left me. 

This Harold Eldon was my dearest 
friend, my more than friend, even brother; 
and yet strong as had been the impulse 
to tell him how mysteriously I had been 
affected by the note, I had been withheld 
from doing so, by a secret shame of seem- 
ing childishness, 

The lady who was the subject of our 
discourse, was my cousin, herself and 
brother being the only felatives that I, 
to my knowledge, possessed. She was 
the daughter of my father’s only brother, 
who, when quite a young man had gone 
to India, and being remarkably hand- 
some, had the good fortune as he termed 
it, to captivate the heart of a native 
princess, who so far overcame the preju- 
dices belonging to her caste, as to marry 
him. The fruit of this union was two 
children, a boy an.! girl. On the mother’s 
death, the son succeeded to her -posses- 
sions, and in less than a year after his first 
bereavement, he laid his father also, in 
the grave. Remembrances of his native 
land seemed to struggle powerfully in his 
breast shortly before his death, and with 
the most solemn vows he bound his 
daughter to seek her relatives and remain 
a year with them, at the end of which 
timre, she was to choose her home as it 
might best please her, Probably his con- 
science smote him for bringing them up 
so ent rely after their mother’s faith, and 
thus he hoped at beast te redeem his duty 
towards the one, So nowa year after 
his death, Meera with naught of her 
father's race about her, was come, in rigid 
obedience to her vow, to dwell a year ina 
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land, to her, strange and cheerless. She 
was accompanied by three persons; her 
ayah, or nurse, who loved her with more 
than a mother’s idolatry ; an old man who 
had long been a faithful slave in her 
family, and an English servant of her 
father’s. 

Purchasing a princely house which she 
furnished “with eastern magnificence, she 
had shut herself in, disgusted with a land 
that seemed to her so cold, and determin- 
ed te supporther exile as best she might. 
In this resolution she was sustained by 
her ayah, who, fearing with a passionate 
dread that something might oecur to bind 
her here, sought to shut out all influences 
which might prevent their return to their 
land of flowers and sunshine. Her re- 
spect to her father’s memory, however, 
forbade her refusing to see so near a rela- 
tive as myself, and though I had been de- 
nied entrance by old Matthew on my first 
attempt, having left a note telling her 
her who I was, I had received at once this 
answer. 

After refieshing myself with a nap, at 
the appointed hour I dressed myself with 
the most elaborate care, and passed into 
the street to make my intended visit. 
When I reached the house, the same in- 
definable sensation, before alluded to, 
seized me, and I felt a strong impulse to 
dart down the steps ere my summons 
could be answered and leave the place. 
But conquering it with a strong effort, 
and attributing my extrgordinary agita- 
tion to some ‘disturbance of my nervous 
system, I patiently waited for admittance. 
The door’ was opened by old Matthew, 
who, with a respectful bow admitted me. 
He led the way up a flight of stairs, and 
crossing a wide hall, ushered me into a 
small room, and withdrew. While he 
was gone I examined the room, hoping to 
be able to judge from the nest, somewhat 
of the character of the tropical bird, that 
had alighted in our midst. It was gor. 
geously furnished, and though the furni- 
ture was mostly of a style I was familiar 
with, yet it was so grouped as to havea 
foreign air. Though it was early in the 

afternoon, the windows to this apartment 
were closed and draped with heavy cur- 
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tains. Four richly-chased silver lamps 
hung from the centre of the ceiling, 
emitting a moonlight radiance, @hich 
gave to the whole scene a novel air. 
While thus absorbed, I heard a slight 
rustling behind me, and thinking it was 
my cousin, I hastily turned around. In 
the doorway stood a woman, whose orien. 
tal dress, and heavy gold bangles, indi- 
cated that she was a native of the east. 
Her picturesque costume, so striking, and 
peculiar, riveted my attention. A wide, 
flowing skirt,’ made from one of the 
bright-colored shawls of Delhi, fell in 
heavy folds around her graceful, motion- 
less figure, while the cashmere vest that 
showed her rounded bust, was embroider- 
ed with threads of gold. Her arms, 
which were crossed on her breast, were 
encircled with gems, and her face, with 
its magnificient dark eyes now fastened 
steadfastly on mine, must have once been 
most beautiful. “Her attitude, her death- 
like stillness, made her seem like some 
statue, save for her watchful eyes. I broke 
the oppressive silence by moving towards 
her, when, with a beckoning gesture she 
glided away. I followed her closely, 
wondering what was to be the end of this 
strange drama, Already I felt as if I 
had been borne far away from the haunts 
of men, into some olden mystery. The 
sudden, transition from daylight to this 
lamp-lit gloom, the death-like silence, the 
fantastic figure giiding before me, it 
seemed without any volition of its own, 
all so bewildered* used only to the 
sober realities of life, without any.such 
mystic surroundings, that I felt oppressed 
and awed. Suddenly my guide paused 
and casting on mea piercing look, as if 
to read my very soul, pushed aside a 
door, through which we both entered. Of 
course a young man, like myself, could 
not but have had his curiosity most 
thoroughly aroused concerning so myste- 
rious a relative, Many had been my con- 
jectures concerning her, particularly as 
to her personal charms, and according to 
all preconceived ideas of oriential beauty. 
I had imagined her dark and glowing - 
with midnight eyes and tresses. The 
room into which I was conducted, was 
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very large, and even more spendidly far- 
nished than the first. The floor was 
strey} with musnuds or cushions, in the 
eastern style, while seven crystal lamps 
lighted the room. From these lamps 
hung silver bells, and as the whole slowly 
revolved, they rang out charming, tink- 
ling melodies. All this regal magnifi- 
cence my eye took in at a glance, and 
then I sought the presiding spirit of this 
fairy land. On a pile of shawls and 
cushions in the upper part of the room, 
reclined a young girl of apparently 
eighteen sammers, 

Hastening towards her, I bent over the 
hand she extended to me, and pressed my 
lips to it. Withdrawing it quickly, she 
‘motioned me to be seated on a cushion 
near her,,which I obeyed. I expressed 
the great pleasure I felt in being permit- 
ted to pay my respects to so near « rela- 
tive, and added that I hoped, while wel- 
coming her to the land of her father, that 
she might find it so attractive, as never- 
more to leave it. As I utterred these 
words, I heard a hard drawn breath be- 
hind me, and glancing up, saw the ayah’s 
gleaming eyes fastened on me with a 
fierce expression. 

“Nay, cousin Henry,” answered Meera, 
with a gentle ‘sigh, “the beautiful land 
of my birth is too dear ever to be sup- 
planted.” 

“Forgive me,” I cried, “I would not 
wish it to be supplanted, but at least let 
me hope that the dislike you seem to have 
imbibed against our country may soon 
yield to a feeling, iffnot of love, at . ast 
of affection.” 

“Tt is Hinda,” she replied, “whom 
you must persuade. She is far more pre- 
judiced than I am. Is it not so?” she 
asked, turning to Hinda. 

With a quick gesture, the Indian threw 
herself at her feet, and gazing into her 
young mistress’ eyes, said, in impassioned 
tones: “The child of the San cannot 
live where his beams are cold. Voices 
come ever to my heart from the land of 
perfume and flowers. Having seen the 
glory of its beauties, can Hinda love the 
home of the stranger.” 

Meera laid her hand caressingly on her 
cheek, but did not speak. 
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I was enchanted with the beauty of the 
scene, the kneeling woman, with her 
glowing, impassioned face, the exquisite- 
ly graceful figure that leaned towards 
her, the outstretched arm, so divinely 
moulded, and above all the love that 
flashed alike from both faces, held me in 
spell-bound admiration. 


Meera had been in the shade of a cur- 
tain so that I had been able to form no 
idea of her appearance; but now, by this 
movement she had thrown herself imme- 
diately in the broad glare from the lamps, 
and with rapture I gazed on a beauty I 
had searcely guesSed at. Her complex- 
ion, instead of being swarthy as I had 
expected, was exquisitely fair, yet so glow- 
ing it seemed as if some divine essence 
in the blood lighted it from within.. In- 
deed I can find no words to describe this 
complexion, so lovely was it. Her eyes 
were blue, darkened with purple depths, 
though when the midnight tresses veiled 
them, they seemed indeed the midnight 
hue I had imagined them. But her hair 
was her crowning glory; it had caught the 
brightness of her own sunny land, and as 
it fell in rippling, gleaming masses over 
her shoulders, it shone bright as cloth of 
gold. She was neither a brunette nor a 
blonde, though in some things approaching 
both. By conncisseurs in beauty, she 
would be termed a golden blonde, that 
rare style in which all the fairness of a 
blonde, is flushed with living golden 
light. I saw how exceedingly lovely she 
was, fairer than | had ever dreamed 
aught mortal could be, and the same 
thrill of joy and pain shot through my 
veins like burning lava. Exvited by the 
scene and its surroundings, with my 
neryes throbbing, I sprang to my feet 
with a wild resulution tw fly from this en- 
chantment ere it was too late. My im- 
petuous motion attracted the attention of 
my companions, who turned towards me 
With inquiring looks. 


“Meera,” I cried, throwing myself be- 
fore her, “ speak to me, remove the spell 
that I feel in my very soul is around me. 
Free me from unhallowed in- 
fluences, and by all that is holy, I swear 
never to cross your path again,” 


these 
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‘smile on me and I will bear all things. 
' .Let me never leave thee, but gazing into 


With evident surprise she gazed on me, 
a few moments, then turning to the ayah 


4 


gaid with a reproachful glance: 

“ Hinda, this is your work.” 

“Forgive,” cried the Indian, “let not 
the voice of my foster child strike cold to 
Hinda’s heart. I feared Maya’s prophecy 
and but wished to blind the vision of the 

stranger to your beauty, but his blood is 
not as ours, Hirnda’s spell was thrown in 
vain, it but appalls his heart and leaves 
his vision clear.” | 

At this confirmation of my fears I 
sprang up fully awake to my situation, 
and determined at all hazards to leave the 
place at once. With this intention I has- 
tened towards the door, when my steps 
were arrested by hearing Meera cry, as 
she stretched out her arms to Hinda. 

‘He must not go, stop him Hinda be- 
fore it is too late.” 

With a motion like lightning, Hinda, 
on hearing these words glided between 
me and the door and motionless as when 
first I saw her she stood. I advanced to- 
wards her, when raising her hand she 
fastened her dark eyes on me with a look 
so strange that I could not stir, but gazing 
at her as the bird eyes the snake which 
fascinates it, 1 sank down insensible. 
When consciousness returned, [ found 
myself lying on a couch while Matthew 
knelt at my side rubbing my hands, 

“Where,” I exclaimed springing up, 
““ where is the sorceress whe dared to do 
this ?” | 

Hinda glided from behind the curtains 
that hung over the head of the couch and 
confronted me with a threatning gaze. 
But I was myself again and fearing her 
not, sprang towards her mad with pas- 
sion. But ere I could reach her, with a 
startled cry Meera glided between us and 
twined her arms around her nurse as if 
to shield her. 

“Henry, one step nearer, dare to lay 
one finger on this woman and the spells 
that from love to me she now withholds 
shall bind you anew.” 

I looked at my beautiful cousin and 
there awoke in my heart that instant, 
such love, such passionate love for her 
that I sank before her in adoration. 

“* Meera, sweet Meera,” I cried, ‘‘only 
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thy eyes let me live, and when torn from 
thee, let me die. 

She gently withdréw the hand which | 
had seized, and was covering it with pas- 
sionate kisses, and before I guessed her 
purpose left the room. Scarcely able to 
restrain from following her, I knelt, gaz- 
ing after her till she vanished from my 
sight. Then rising, I turned towards 
Matthew, who as if anticipating question- 
ing, said : 

“Tt is far into the night, sir, my lady 
has retired, shall I show you your room.” 
Mechanically I followed him to my ap- 
partment, no longer wishing to return 
home, but rather reviewing the past as 
some barren dream, and the present a 
reality so blissful as to be almost madden- 
ing. 

Throwing myself on my couch; being 
more thoroughly exhausted than I had 
thought, I soon sank inta deep repose. 

When I arose the next day, on con- 
sulting my watch, I found it was nearly 
noon, so protracted had been the slumber 
of which my weariness had beguiled me. 
I was hastening down stairs, when | en- 
countered Hafez, the native slave who 
had accompanied Meera. He was a little, 
old man, with strongly developed Indian 
features, but being attired in the Eu- 
ropean dress, did not strike me as Meera 
and the Ayah had done. He informed 
me: that my cousin had desired, that, as 
soon as I had risen, I should at once seek 
her, as she wished to have some conver- 
sation with me, on subjects of importance. 
I impatiently motioned for him to lead 
me to her, and followed him into a room 
that I found, on entering, had been fitted 
up as a conservatory. 

Carefully closing the door, he lc ft me, 
as I at first supposed, alone, but on 
glancing around, I saw, at some distance 
from me, and half hidden by the droop- 
ing branches of a golden acacia, the grace- 
She was busied with 
sume light fancy-work, evidently uncon- 
scious of my presence. Hesitating to 
disturb her, I stood for some moments in 


- silent contemplation of her charms. She 


was dressed in a flowing robe of rose- 
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coloured silk, with a white vest, em- 
broidered with pearls. This was cut low, 
revealing her graveful throat and undu- 
lating botom. A scarf of rainbow hues 
and airy texture, was thrown, around her, 
completing her costame. A network of 
pearls banded her hair, gleaming athwart 
its golden luxuriance like glistening dew- 
drops. To any one she would have 
seemed transcendently lovely; to the wor- 
shiping eyes of a-lover, she appeared 
divine. As these thoughts passed through 
my mind she raised her head, and I at 
once hastened to her side. 

She greeted me with much warmth, 
and after a few minutes general conver- 
sation, proceeded to say she had sent for 
me with the inténtion of explaining much 
that must seem inexplicable to me. 

“Nay, sweetest,” I interrupted, “ ex- 
plain nothing, only give me the blessed 
assurance that I shall never be banished 
from the light of those dear eyes, and I 
ask naught besides,” 

A burning flush sprang to her cheeks, 
as she continued: 

‘In justice to myself, Henry, I must 
explain. Ydu could nut understand me 
otherwise.” 

She then progeeded, at once, to speak 
of Hinda, saying that she belonged toa 
race in India, supposed to be gifted with 
magic powers, end that, if I, indeed, 
wished.to please her, I must be content 
to bear with her strange caprices. ‘“Hin- 
da,” she continued, “loves me with the 
wildest idolatry, and bitter, indeed, must 
must be the wrong that wil! tempt her to 
harm atight that L care for.” 

“Then you do care for me,” I cried, 
raised by these words to the summit of 
joy, “your heart beats with the same liv- 
ing tide of love that now throbs in mine.” 

She turned aside her head for a mo- 
ment, and then, as if unheeding the in- 
terruption, continued : 

“In my native land there is one of 
Hinda’s race, who is gifted in the most 
wondrous manner, especially with the 
power of foretelling events. This seer- 
ess, Maya, exercises over the hearts of 
the natives the most supreme rule; and a 
few days before our ‘departure, Hinda 
sought her, to inquire concerning our 
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fate, while here, and especially with the 
view of finding out whether her most 
cherished hope, (that we would return to 
our native land,) would ever be fulfilled.” 

In spite of myself, I felt interested in 
this strange narrative, and cried out to 
know what was Maya’s answer. 

“If Meera, in her own land, finds one, 
of her own blood, who learns to love her; 
a bitter woe, and a swift death. If thy 
spells, oh, Hinda, can save her from this, 
a joy-crowned life, in her native land, 
awaits her,” 

Meera had risen, while repeating this 
prophecy, and now, with a burning brow, 
stood before me. 

“TI love thee, Meera,” I cried, **pas- 
sionately, madly. Why wreck our hap- 
piness on the idle sayiffg of a foolish 
Indian?” And I stretched out my arms 
towards her eagerly. 

* Alas,” she said, “ the spells of Maya 
are on Meera’s soulalso; I am the adopted 
child of the race.’ 

I starte: horror-struck, seeing 
which, Meeraturned from me, and stretch- 


] back, 


ing out her arms in thedirection of India, 
uttered burning words in her own lan- 


guage. I could hardly believe it was the 
same person; ber hair had fallen lvose, 
and swept the very floor, while her im- 
passioned looks and attitude ; the strange 
words that rashed from. her lips, and 
above all, the amber light that seemed 
to quiver around her slight ferm, all com- 
bining, transfurmed her from a gentle 
| angel, 


* Beautiful enchantress !’ 


girl to an entran 
’ [ eried, im- 
towards her, “I 
will bow at any shrine for thy sake; only 
bless me with thy love;” but ere I could 
fold her in my arms, Hinda passed be- 
tween us, and waved me back. 

“Child of Maya’s adoption,” she said, 
“tlee from the curse that waits to over- 
take thea; speak but the word, and this 
stranger passes from thy sight forever.” 


7) 


‘* Never! 


petuousiy advancing 


[ exclaimed, placing my- 
self before them, ‘‘ Meera, your father’s 
blood is in your veins, as well as your 
mother’s, shall the one conquer the other. 
Ls “ _ 7 

T'wo natures struggle in you, choose 
which shall rule.” 


Hinds laughed, scornfally: “ See, child 
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without wisdom,” she cried, “the power 
thou mockest can show thee how strcng 
the tie that binds the soul of Maya’s 
child.” 

She pointed towards the distant part of 
the room, and where, the moment before, 
stood a-wase of fragrant flowers, now 
rested a purple cloud, which slowly 
parted and revealed a forest scene in 
India. The gnarled branches of_ the 
trees were so closely entwined, and inter- 
laced .with creeping vines, from which 
hung many-coloured flowers, that no ray 
of light could penetrate them. In a 
small, open space, stood a shrine, white 
as untrodden snow, from the centre of 
which streamed, through its sides, a clear 
erystal light that lit the scene. This 
shrine was strewn with the rosy blossoms 
of the Camalata, and a wreath of the 
same divinely fragrant flowers lay on the 
brow of an infant, which a kneeling wo- 
man (whom I instantly recognized as 
Hinda) held before a figure as weird as 
beautiful. This woman’s form, for it 
seemed to be too unearthly to be more 
than a resemblance, was clothed in a 
rose-coloured robe, her only ornaments 
. being the same blossoms that decked the 
shrine and child. Théir rich perfume 
floated towards me, while I heard the 
figure chant, as she bent over Meera, for 
her I felt it was: 


“Child of my heart, with the charm I have 
_._ bound thee, 
No love can compete, that may ever sur- 
round thee; 
For the spells that arisewith these crimson 
flowers’ breath, 
Will entrance thy young soul till the day of 
thy death.” 


As she sang these words I saw, with sur- 
prise, slowly arising from each Camalata 
flower, a little, rosy globule of light. 
Floating upwards, they all united, form- 
ing a delicately tinted cloud, which rested 
‘on the child’s lips until gradually drawn 
in by her breath. Slowly the vision faded 
away, and the vases and flowers appeared 
as before. Following a gesture from 
Hiinda, I turned towards Meera. She 
was standing motionless, her lips parted 
in joyful smiles, her beaming eyes, like 


Meera. 
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purple pansies fixed intently on some ob- 
ject before her... Restingon her brow, 
and drooping among het fair tresses, 
were the Camalata blossoms of the picture, 
and their fragrance smote me with a 
sense of pain. 

* Leave her, ere the curse enters her 
soul,” whispered Hinda, seizing my hand 
to draw me from the.spot. 

** Dost thou-bid me leave thee, Meera,’ 

I cried, springing towards her and clasp 
ing her in my arms. 

With a low-drawn sigh her eyes closed, 
and she sank from my embrage towards 
the floor, but not before the Indian had 
caught her. 

“ Fool!” she cried, passionately, ‘‘thou 
hast killed her. Go!’’ she added, in the 
tones of a fury, “ fly from the house thou 
hast made desolate.” 

Some unseen power seemed to force 
me from the room; the last thing I saw 
as I left it, was Hinda, with the drooping 


~ furm pressed close to her heart; the bright 


hair half veiling the pallid face, and th: 
clinging flowers, that even in death, re- 
fused to unclasp from her brow. 

As I ‘rushed, horror-struck, from th 
spot, I encountered Matthew, who, see 
ing my agony, stopped-me. I told him 
all, bidding him hasteff to Hinda’s aid. 

‘Fear not, sir,” he answered, “it is 
not death, she has only fallen into a stat 
of complete exhaustion, on your rousing 
her so suddenly from the trance int 
which the Indian threw her. I have 
seen her thus before.” 

And so it proved: the next morning 
Meera appeared as lovely and blooming 
as ever, though a quiet dignity in he: 
manner seemed to warn me not to allude 
to the strange occurrences of the previous 
day. 

Days passed in her society, days- ii 
which I knew no joy but gazing into he 
liquid eyes, or hanging over her beauti 
ful form, as she beguiled the hours with 
her lute. And then there were times o! 
darkness, when Hinda, with her evi! 
witcheries, would weave her spells around 
us, freezing the words of love that trem 
bled on my lips, and checking Meera’ 
sweet avowal, 

Desperately she strove to unbind th: 
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chains that had bound our hearts to- — 


gether, hoping, with vain eagerness, that 
each spell would be the one to change 
our love. But her own soul might have 
told her that the flame, when once lit, 
would grow dim only in death. The 
time was rapidly approaching when the 
year of their exile would close, and with 
passionate entreaties 1 urged Meera to 
become my bride, yet a nameless dread 
seemed ever to check the words of con- 
sent ere she could give them utterance. 


I grew maddened with the delay, and 
one evening I vowed, in my soul, to wait 
no longer, but to seek her at once, and 
declare my unalterable determination to 
have her final decision. She*was in the 
conservatory, when I sought her for this 
purpose. 

As I passed through the rows of fra- 
grant blossoms, they seem to sway to- 
wards me their perfumed leaves, as if to 
warn. me back. Purple passion-flowers 
trailed over the wall, and seemed to glow 
with ardent eyes of sympathetic passion. 
Roses, honeysuckles, fragrant clematis, 
and ivy, stretched their delicate tendrils 
towards me, as if in mute consolation; 


_while brilliant tropical vines, of fervid 


luxuriance and fantastic growth, wooed 
me with a mighty charm, Their mingled 
perfume rolled towards me like Buds of 
spicy incense, stirring, sensuous, Flushed 
and weary, I turned from their pungent 
odors to where a glossy-leaved Calla 
swayed its snowy cups, but a crimson- 
threaded Camellia stood by its side, and 
the royal searlet flowers of the Strelitza 
swung its bending boughs over it. Every- 
where life’s purity was shadowed by 
life’s passion. I sighed, and Meera, 
roused from her reveries; came slowly to- 
wards me from beneath the stars and 
green of an orange tree, their crushing 
sweets still scenting her golden hair. 

I drew her head against my heart, as 
if to still its throbbing. 

“Meera,” I whispered, gazing into the 
depths of her upraised eyes, “I have 
sought you for the last time, to bid you 
speak the words of my fate.” 

Her curved lips trembled, and she 
nestled close tome, with bowed head. 
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“Speak, darling,” I murmured, “say 
you will be my bride.” 

“IT dare not!” she answered. “The 
bitter woe of Maya’s prophecy is on my 
soul whenever I strive to speak the word 
you ask.” 

I groaned aloud, in anguish wnutter- 
able. 

“Henry,” she cried, seeing my grief, 
“T will speak them, for your sake will”— 

Suddenly she paused; a quick shiver 
running over her frame—Hinda stood 
before us, 

“‘ Meera,” she called aloud, “ by every 
vow upon your troubled soul, | warn you 
not to become his bride, Oh, remember 
Maya’s words ; remember—a bitter woe 
—a swift death |” 

With a panting cry she fell at her feet, 
entreating her to leave my arms. 

“Choose between us, Meera,’ I said, 
with a calmness I was far from feeling, 
“my love or hers.” . 

Hinda raised her face at these words, 
and so wild was the woe stamped on 
every feature, that even I pitied her. 

“Take me, Henry! take me!” sobbed 
Meera, ‘‘ bear me away from here.” 

With a ery, fi@ree as that of a panther 
robbed of its young, Hinda sprang erect. 
Like some denouncing Pythoness, she 
stood, her countenance terribly beautiful 
in its fury. 

“T will save thee yet,” she uttered, in 
tones whose fearful calm curdled the 
very blood in my veins, “Dost thou 
choose this also, Meera?” 

She raised her* head from my breast, 
while, hovering before us, appeared a 
small cloud, such as had enveloped the 
other vision, save that it was of a dark, 
mournful blue. With a sighing sound it 
parted in the midst, disclosing only a 
small plant of a purplish hue. Its broad 
leaves were damp with clinging moisture, 
,and a chilly gloom seemed to hover 

around it. 

No soonér had Meera seen it than her 
countenance changed, in ® manner as 
fearful as instantaneous. Her lips parted 
and became bloodless, her eyes dilated 
with wild -horror, while her whole face 

became rigid. With a frantic jesiure 
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‘she burst from my, embrace, and threw 
herself on Hinda’s bosom. 

‘As she did so, the old man, Hafez, 
seized my arm, and with almost super- 
human force, drew we from the room. 
In vain I stormed and threatened; in vain 
I tried to drive him from the door, before 
which he had placed himself; he seemed 
gifted with a giant’s strength. 

“‘Striye no longer,’”’ he said, “ to-mor- 
row, if thou wilt know thy fate, thou 
| shalt see her again,” 

Pale with conflicting emotions I re- 
tired to my room, to pass’the weary hours 
of the-night in lonely solitude. 

Early in the morning I sought Meera 
again, and as I entered she sunk trem- 
bling into my arms for a momeni, then, 
suffused with blushes, withdrew herself 


« from my embrace, 


“Thy bridal robes, darling,” I mur- 
mured, for she was attired in purest 
white. Countless pearls encircléd her 
fair neck and arms, and shone amidst her 
drooping hair, while a cluster of scented 
orange-blossoms lay on her heaving bosom. 

She smiled brightly, and as I again 
folded her to my heart, whispered : 

“Let us flee from this place, Henry, 
my heart trembles with some unknown 
dread.” 

Smoothing Lershining tresses, I soothed 
her, in love’s own eloquent words, till she 
was calm. How long we stood thus I 
have no idea; bliss, such as ours, cannot 
be measured by any lapse of time. We 
were at length aroused by the voice of 
Hinda. Meera shuddered, and drew her- 
self from my embrace, turning reproach- 
fully on the Indian. 

“Blame me not,” she said, proudly, 
“Hinda comes before thea for the last 
time.” Then, stretching out her hands 
towards her caressingly, she besought 
her to come to her bosom and forget the 
past. 

What was Meera’s answer, I know 
not, for she spoke in her native tongue, 
but it seemed to rouse the Ayah to des- 
peration. 

“Then now, Oh, Meera!” she criedp 
“behold Maya’s words fulfilled: A bitter 
woe—a swift death, but not for thee, my 
darling, not for thee.” 
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Thus speaking, she raised her hand, 
disclosing a dark stain on the fingers, 
and bounded towards me. Like a flash 
of light Meera sprang towards her, and 
threw her gentle bosom against her out- 
stretched hand with such force that the 
slender nails were buried in her soft flesh. 

“The Ouvari,” she gasped, turning 
her dying gaze on me, ‘farewell, my own 
darling, I die for thee,” and ere I could 
catch her to my heart, her sweet spirit 
fied. 

“Demon!” I cried, to Hinda, “is this 
thy boasted love? Canst thou bring 
back the light to these dim eyes ;” and 
pressing my lips to the cold cheek of my 
darling, I felt my weg: soul grow wild 
with grief. 

For an jnstant Hinda stood silent, gaz- 
ing with horror on the lifeless form of 
her foster-child; then, with a low cry, 
drew her hand, with the fatol poison on 
it, across her slender throat, and fell dead 
at my feet. 

But I spurned her from me, and laid 
my cheek once more to my darling’s cold 


“brow. Too well did+I understand the 


fatal cause of her death. The Indian had 
stained her hand with the deadly ouvari 
poison, so much used by the Otomac In- 
dians, which, if once infused.into the 
blood, even by the slightest scratch of 
the nail, causes instant death, though 
perfectly harmless if merely on the sur- 
face of the skin. 

As these thoughts passed through my 
mind, Hafez entered the r@om, a quick, 
convulsive start, alone proclaiming his 
surprise at the horrid spectacle. Doubt- 
Jess he was fully acquainted with Hinda’s 
plans, and needed no explanation. 

Mechanically I allowed him to take 
Meera from me and lay her on a couch. 
Pointing to the bodies, he said, while his 
dull eye gleamed with passionate emotion 

“* Shall these sacred forms be Siahaned 
by a stranger’s touch?” then throwing 
open the door of an adjoining room, which 
had hitherto been concealed by a curtain, 
he bade me enter. 

‘The walls of this apartment were hung 
with rose-coloured silks, and creeping 
among their heavy folds, showering their 
rich incense on the throbbing air, were 
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the mystic Camalata blossoms. In the 
centre of the room rose a pile of com- 
bustible materials, scented woods and 
shining barks. 

Instantly I divined the meaning of 
Hafez’s words, and instead of being start- 
led at the idea, I embraced it eagerly. 
Far better did it seem to thus pass like 
gods from this glgomy world, than live to 
see strangers mock our sorrows. 

Hastily we formed two funeral pyres, 
wreathing them with the divine flowers 
of Meera’s faith, and laid the motionless 
forms upon them. Hinda, with the ex- 
pression of wild agony still stamped 
upon her face, and in the mourning robe 
of dark blue; and Meera, with the rosy 
flowers sprinkling her snowy vesture and 
garlanding her pallid brow. The golden 
tresses swept unchecked over her marble 
bosom, gleaming like bands of light. 

Hafez rfised a crystal goblet, contain- 
ing the ouvari, and proceeded to stain 
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his fingers with if, the® advanced to- 
wards me for the same purpose, But as 
I reached ont my hand for it, it slipped 
from his grasp and fell, crushing into’a 
thousand sparkling’ pieces. At the same 
instant there sprang from every bud and 
flower, little tiny tongues of flame, quiv- 
ering and flashing with af endless variety 
of brilliant hues. Tinted clouds floated 
around us, the form of Hafez became 
obscured, then changed into that of a wo- 
man, flower-crowned, with sunset robes. 
Bewildering notes of the most ravishing 
music held me spell-bound, till slowly the 
whole scene faded from my sight, 


I started up, gazing with mute astonish- 
ment at the mirthful faces of Harold and 
Crenshaw, who bent over me, Gradually 
the truth broke upon me. I had but 
been experiencing the effects of mg first 
essay jn Opium Euting. 


MY MARYLAND, 


BY JAMES R. RANDALL, 


The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 
. Maryland! 
His torch is at thy temple door, 
Maryland! 
Avenge the patriotic gore 
That wept o’er gallant Baltimore, 
And be the battle-queen of yore, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Hark! to a wand’ring son’s appeal, 
Maryland! 

My Mother-State, to thee I kneel, 
Maryland! 

For life and death, for woe and weal, 

Thy peerless chifvairy reveal, 

And gird thy beauteous limbs with steel, 

Maryland! My Maryland! 


Thou wilt not cower in the dust, 
’ Maryland ! 
Thy beaming sword shall never rust, 
Maryland ! 
Remember Carroll’s sacred trust, 
Remember Howard’s warlike thrust, 
And all thy slumberers wi‘h the just, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Come! ‘tis the red dawn of the day, 
Maryland! 
Come with thy panoplied array, 
Maryland! 
With Ringgold’s spirit for the fray, 
With Watson’s blood at Monterey, 
With fearless Lowe apd dashing May, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


Dear Mother! burst the tyrant’s chain, 
Maryland! 

Virginia should not call in vain, 
Maryland! 

She meets her sisters on the plain; 

“ Sic semper,’ tis the proud refrain 

That bafiles minions back amain, 
Maryland! 

Arise in majesty again, 


Maryland! My Maryland! 


Come! for thy shield is bright and strong, 
Maryland! 


dalliance. does thee wrong, 


Come! for thy 
Maryland! 


‘ a ons om f ‘ 
Come to thine own beroic throng, 
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That stalks with liberty along, 
And give a new Key to thy song, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


see the blush upon thy cheek, 
Maryland! 

But thou wast ever bravely meek, 
Maryland! 

But lo! there surges forth a shriek 

From hill to hill, from creek to ro 

Potomac calls to Chesapeake, 

- Maryland! My Maryland! 


Thou wilt not yield the Vandal toll, 
Maryland! 


Thou wilt not crook to-his control, 
Maryland ! 


A Short Stay in Serapetown, de. 





Better the fire upon thee roll, 

Better the shot, the blade, the bow], 

Than erucifixion of the soul, 
Maryland! My Maryland! 


I bear the distant thunder-hu'n, 
Maryland ! 
The Old Line’s bugle, fife and drum, 
Maryland! 
She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb— 
Huzza! She spurns the Northern scum! 
She breathes—she burns! she’l! come! she’!! 
come! 
Maryland! My Maryland! 





* A SHORT STAY IN SCRAPETOWN ; OR, COURTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ OUR MUSICAL CLUB,” ETC., ETC,  ™ 


Scrapetown is a village, and a very 
. small village it is. A great many villages 
are sometimes seized with certain ambi- 
tious notions in connexion with commerce 
and trade. If a creek should run within 
a few miles of one, and though it might 
he dry at certain seasons, legislation is 
resorted to in order to improve the navi- 
gation of it, creating in the minds of the 


goods citizens, visions of untold wealth , 


and commercial prosperity. A sort of 
rivalry too, often exists between these 
little places and others of greater preten- 
sions ; newspapers often take an active 
part in these matters and carry on the 
war with great fierceness. Serapetown 
though, had long since given up all idea 
of being a great place as fat as manufac- 
tures and commerce are concerned; it 
boasted principally of its politica] jour- 
nals, which bore very high sounding 
names, and once a week enlightened tle 
world with the most astonishing political 
dogmas, and devoted at the same time no 
little attention to the affairs of the place. 


Tradition gave to Serapetown the repu- 
tation of onee having borne a rather bad 
character. Years ago a vendetta—-some- 
thing after the Corsican order, rtged for 
a long time, and it was the custom of 
rival parties to indd)ge in such encoun- 


ters as often led to serious consequences ; 
particularly if a horse race or a cock fight 
had occurred during the day. Instead of 
using’ any such weapons as jeweled dag- 
gers or adopting the picturesque costume 
of Corsica, that is the green velvet jacket 
with countless buttons, silk stockings and 
the hat of the high build; they fought in 
plain citizens clothes. Indeed, I have 
heard they were not very particular how 
they fought when overcome by the ex- 
citement of the occasion, and blacken- 
ed, bunged-up eyes, and ears partly 
“‘chawed” ‘off, attested that they were by 
no means nice as to the forms of fighting, 
so the end was accomplished. Long ago 
the smoke of these battles has cleared 
away, leaving Scrapetown a smiling and 
prosperous, as well as an orderly place. 
The towers of one or two modest churches 
which attract the eye of,a stranger upon 
approaching the place are caleulated to 
misiead one as to its size, creating a feel- 
ing of the most decided disappointment 
upon a elcser inspection of it. It has its 
hotel, post-office, and tailor shop, and 
the other establishments oun-gacen to 
a village. 


Carious people might wish to know 
why I ever visited Serapetown, and to 
explain that fully I will be compelled to 
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make some few confessions which I hope 
will be satisfactory. If it was not busi- 
ness or pleasure that induced me to un- 
dertake the journey, it would not be un- 
reasonable to suppose there was “a 
woman in the case.” Such was the fact, 
and I determined to pay Annette a visit 
at all hazards—even if I was killed for it. 

I shall not attempt any particular des- 
eription of Annette, It would be folly 
in me to make it appear that she was an 
angel, or that she was the loveliest of her 
sex; there are few such real women. 
We read of such in the old romances, 
when it was necessary for a lover to per- 
form the most extraordinary acts of gal- 
lantry; when he had to battle with the 
Saracen, or else deliver his mistress from 
the spell of some ‘wicked enchanter by 
killing any number of fiery dragons, be- 
fore she would listen to a proposal for 
marriage.@ In those days when all lovers 
were Lords or Princes, and all ladies 
titled, it is to be hoped that there was 
such a thing as real love, and that a man 
in looking for a partner to share with 
him his joys and sorrows, would not as- 
sociate with the contemplated union, 
visions of wordly goods, as is the wont of 
a good many in this degenerate age ; and 
that the women would marry men with 
ages approximating their own, and not a 
brute or on old dotard for the sake of an 
“‘ establishment.” 


It was her dear sweet face, with her 
good honest countenance that won for 
Annette such hosts of friends. There 
was nothing in that face to indicate 
treachery or trickery; she could not for 
the life of her, act so as to say one thing 
and mean another; she was not the girl 


to carry on a flirtation with half a dozen 


men and be nauseated by their disgusting 
flattery. Not a,bit of it. She was a girl 
that a man would at once respect as a 
woman. She was always merry and good 
natured, always had something pleasant 
to say to everybody—not to be popular ; 
but because she felt and meant what she 
said. I don’t mean to say that Annette 
would’nt flirt—just a little. The peculiar 
twinkle of her eye indicated the least bit 
of innocent rascality; and who by the 
way, would care a straw for a girl that 
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was’nt something of rascal? But, while 
those eyes might be so beaming with 
girlish frolicsomeness, a single word 
would enlist her sympathy and would be 
enough to start a tear. She had about 
the nicest plumpest figure that ever was 
seen, and of course a. pretty foot and 
hand and a merry ringing laugh that was 
enough to make a man with no liver and 
the gout joinin. Now who can be sur- 
prised at my falling in love with such a 
girl as that ? 


I had fully determined to pay Annette 
a visit at her own home end was on my 
way to see her, and as she lived only a 
short distance foom Scrapetown, it was 
hecessary for me to make it my stopping 
place before calling upon her, When I 
alighted from the stage on the evening of 
my arrival at Scrapetown, I was in a 
most sad plight. Loss of rest, unusual 
fatigue and the cold weather, made me 
anxious to avail myself of the comforts 
of a snug house. I was ushered into the 
room of the hotel on the ground floor, 
consisting of office, bar, sitting and bag- 
gage room all in one. A red-hot stove 
shed its genial warmth around, dispensing 
comfort to all, though the atmosphere was 
close and had a rather disagreeable 
smell. Around the stove was an iron rod 
or railing which I judged must have been 
originally put there for measures of safe- 
ty ; but was at this time serving another 
and apparently a most agreeable purpose, 
for a number of feet of all sizes were 
resting upon it, which had owners at no 
great distance off, sitting in chairs, slight- 
ly inclined backwards. During pauses in 
the conversation the stove always became 
an object of ‘much interest to all around 
it as they gazed at it in silence. It was 
performing the part of target also, some 
of the sitters spitting at and hitting some 
particular part with wonderful accuracy. 

The curiosity of the people of a coun- 
try village has become proverbial, The 
public room of the hotel is the gathering 
point for all inclined to discuss the politi- 
cal condition of the country, or for them 
to hear or give out such items of news as 
may be afloat,—individwals in this case 
performing the part of a daily journal 
with remarkable fidelity. Of course as 
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soon as I entered the room, the'stove was 
forgotten for a while and I became an ob- 
ject of unusual interest. There was no 
register as I found out upon enquiring 
for it ;-thus the crowd could not learn my 
name through that agency. One of the 
party perhaps knowing that my name 
could not be found out in that way made 
his way towards my trunk, pretending 
to be struck suddenly with the idea of ex- 
amining something on the wall, but un- 
fortunately for him the pame was against 
the wall and he dared not move the 

After a supper—which by the way I 
did full justice to, I began to ponder over 
in my mind how I should get over the 
next day to see Annette without having 
everybody in the village to know it. 
When I enquired of the landlord where 
Annette’s father lived—who for the sake 
of convenience I shall call Mr. Jones,— 
I was informed by him that no less than 
Sorty of that name lived in and around 
Scrapetown! Now as I did not know the 
the first name of Annette’s father, I be- 
gan to feel rather uncomfortable, thinking 
1 might have to return home without 
seeing her, At last a thought truck the 
landlord, he suggested the postmaster as 
the one to give me the information. I 
found him, learnt where Annette lived 
and determined to call on her the next 
day. ‘ 


By the next morning it had got out 
that a stranger was at the hotel that was 
very anxious to see Mr. John Jones. It 
flew from one part of the place to the 
other and even to the surrounding coun- 
try with the most extraordinary rapidity 
that the stranger had important business 
with Mr, Jones! I don’t think I ever 
felt as unhappy in my life as I did when 
this was known to me, fearing that I 
might be brought face to face with a gen- 
tleman I did not even know, much less to 
have any business with ! 

I had already sent a servant over with 
a note to Annette announcing my arrival, 
thinking it would be better not to take her 
too much by surprise, and was restless 
and impatient waiting for him to return, 
when an old gentleman with along white 
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beard, very unceremoniously entered the 
room, saying as he came in: 

“T understand you wish to send a note 
to Mr. John Jones.” 

I told him I had sent a nots tv bis 
house. , 

“TI know Mr. Jones well,” he con- 
tinued, “and came to say if you furnish 
a horse and’ pay expenses I’d take it over 
for you.” 

“I preferred to send it by 9 servant,” 
I informed him. 

“You did?” he asked, looking aston- 
ished. 

** Yes, I did.” «I answered him rather 
shortly. 

He then eyed me from head to foot. 
His very manner of pronouncing did, im- 
plied that he looke! upon me with suspi- 
cion: he thought at once I was an aboli- 
tionist! He then, without any invitation 
from me, took a seat, still keeping his eye 
on me, and commenced a conversation 
which was to test whether I was ‘ sound 
on the goose” or not. Wediscussed with 
the widest range all matters relating to 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce: 
fertilizers, agricultural fairs, sheep-rais- 
ing and politics; he sounded me upon 
every imaginable topic, until | was hoarse 
with talking. This man remained in the 
room for two wholé hours, never having 
given me the remotest chance to escape. 
As to how long a time he intended to 
keep up this very interesting conversa- 
tion, it was getting to be exceedingly 
problematical. At last, by a sham move- 
ment, I got him off. I started up in a 
great hurry, pretending that I had for- 
gotten something in my room—he arose 
as if to leave, and when I returned, he 
had gone; and I felt a happier man for it. 

As a relief to me, after the departure 
of my grey-bearded friend, L went to the 
front window, in order to take a look at 
the town, as well as to see if there were 
any signs of the servant I had sent over 
to Annette’s house with the note. The 
prospect was certainly not very encoura- 
ging. A tailor’s shop was opposite, hav- 
ing around the door several large dry- 
goods boxes. These boxes were serving 
a double purpose; they were calculated 
to convey the idea that a great deal of 
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shipping was carried on from the estab- 
lishment to which they belonged, and 
also afforded out-door seats for customers 
or persons friendly to the concern. At 
the time, several citizens were sunning 
themselves upon the boxes, and I judged 
from the fact of their sunning to have 
nothing to do, that they might be weal- 
thy and probably belonged to*some of the 
aristocracy. If they did, they certainly 
affected great plainness in dress and ap- 
pearance ; or the fashions of the place 
were at gréat variance with those of Paris. 
Some of them had on coats whose origin- 
al color could seareely be guessed at, and 
others wore pants that had been cut very 
short in the legs; or the tailor had been 
very careless in shrinking the material of 
which they were made. Their hats of 
many different styles, were much dilapi- 
dated; though they were stack on with 
an air quite Californian. 

From the gestures and nudges of this 


group, and their looks in the direction of 


the window, it was evident their eonver- 
sation had some reference to my unfortu- 
nate self, the knowledge of which was by 
no means calculated to make me feel 
more comfortable. Added to my unhap- 
py situation, the fear that Annette’s fa- 
ther would be brought in by my accom. 
modating friend with the grey beard, I 
felt perfectly miserable. I went down to 
the front door; but the party opposite 
soon compelled me to retreat again to my 
“prison. The streets were scarcely in a 
condition to invite a promenade; gpd 
even if they had been, the interest I 
might create would be too intense to Le 
pleasant. I tried smoking, I even took a 
“very little spirits with a plenty of su- 
gar,” I endeavored to read a powerful ar- 
ticle in one of the Journals of the place, 
in hope that these several remedies might 
produce a soothing effect; but to no pur- 
pose. My imagination, too, began to play 
all sorts of pranks, particularly as I could 
not explain tothe people the object of my 
visit—‘ suppose,” I thought to myself,‘ I 
am mobbed by these people—suppose 
they take me fora “ suspicious character” 
—tar and feathers—a ride on a rail—a 
likely business—start out courting and 
get tarred and feathered! 
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[It was late in the evening before the 
returned with an anéwer from 
Annette. By some awkwardness, he had 
lost his way, hence the delay. 


as I read in 


servant 


As soon 
her note that she would be 
> me,”’ I determined to leave 
as speedily as possible, and 
engaged a conveyance for 


Scrapet 
immediately 

that purpose. 
When the vehicle was brought to the 
door, I venture to say it ereated as’ much 
xcitement and attracted as large a crowd 
_as a large fire, or a regiment of soldiers 
places.» The houses in 
the vicinity of the hotel were entirely 
deserted ; the oceupants feeling too lively 
an interest in my departure, to attend to 
any other The horse was of a 
large and powerful build, and the buggy 
was anything buta perfeetone; as it had 
no place behind for my baggage ; but the 
driver, a sprightly and active youth, said 
he could fix the trunk all right. He put 
it upon the seat, leaving himself the space 
inches to sit on, and off we 


“woul ld in other 


business. 


started, 
As our road 


as it was im possi 


h one, 
make the 


was @ pretty raug 
ble to 
k stationary, 


k of the driver in such a way, 
could 


it soo began to pound 


that he 


+s Vs . ay 
Cant star 


stand it no longer, 

as if in 
‘Dll have to put the trunk in 
f the buggy.” 


1d this,” he said, 
some pain, 
the bottom « 

The thunder yousay,” 1 said, feeling 
considerably fretted, “‘ where am I to put 
my feet?” 

“You'll have to hang ’em outside,” he 
replied very coolly. 

That was a beautiful attitade to be in 
to Annette’s door! The 
| others that a man would 
like to appear to the best advantage, and 
here was I who had to go up to a strange 
house with my legs dangling about iike a 
supple-jack! The driver of a 
sprightly tarn of mind and fond of e¢on- 
versation, was not long in ‘bringing up 
of his horse 

“ You see that horse?” 

“Certainly I do,” said I. 

‘Well, he can bang out any horse in 
these here parts in the way of trottin.” 
would have taken him for a fast 


very time of a 


being 


the merits 


he commenced. 


I never 
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horse from the progress he was making 
at the time, so I put in rather ill Jumor- 
edly, 

“* Not much-travel in him—too big.” 

“If he is big, he can beat ’em all,” my 
agreeable companion replied. 

“Ile ain’t got but one fault,” he con- 
tinued, after ashort silence, during which 
he seemed to be taken up with the gam- 
bols of a dog, another pet of his. 

“ What's that?” I asked eagerly. 

“ He will runeaway !” he said with per- 
fect nenchulance “if he gets a chance.” 

“The devil you say !” 

“It’s a fact sir,” 

The dog, which was first behind and 
then before, came rattling by just at this 
time, causing the horse to prick his ears 
and give a ferocious snort, as if he would 
really enjoy a dash of a few miles. 

“ Hold him, hold him hard,’ I suggest- 
ed in the most decided manner. 

*T’il take the starch out of him, and” — 

“Yes, my friend, but while you are 
taking the Starch out of him, you might 
take it out of me,” 1 said, cutting him 
off. 

Just at this juncture he began to grow 
very lively, and took a notion to com- 
mence a sort of side motion, 

“ Look here, my friend, I’ve had a plen- 
ty of this sport, I believe I’ll get out’’— 
in fact he appeared as if it would require 
the driver’s whole strength to hold him. 

“ You needn’t get out sir. I haven’t 
been a drivin’ of him for some time, but 
I'll give him a pretty good’ pull to-nor- 
row.” 

“Tow 2?” T enquiringly asked. 

“Tam going to drive him to a hearse— 
Pm going to bury a man to-morrow—I 
stopped making a coffin to bring you 
over!” 

Iam not a Catholic; but I think if I 
had had any beads about me, I should 

have counted them faithfully. The as- 
sociation of my drive, with a funeral and 
a coffin, was curious, and I thought it 
must mean something, and I expected to 
get killed. I made no reply to my friend, 
and he, noticing my silence, was not long 
in bringing in his dog for a share of at- 
tention. Ile spoke of the friendship ex- 
isting between the dog and horse; of how 


My. 
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the dog would follow him about in the 
pasture, and would allow no one to go 


near him, and at last said, 


“If you would put: your hand on that 
horse, that dog would bite you certain,”’ 

I certainly had no idea of doing any 
such thing, I began to think, between 
the two, I didn’t stand much chance to 
escape; eyen if the horse didn’t run 
away, 1 might be mangled by the dog, 
and that I might run mad and would bo 
snapping and biting at every body. | 
kept my eye.on him whenever he came 
near my legs dangling down on the side 
of the buggy. 

Added to the probability of my being 
killed by a runaway horse, or mangled by 
a ferocious dog, it soon became apparent 
that the driver was profoundly ignorant 
as ‘to where we were to turn off from the 
main road to reach Mr, Jones’ house; 
though he pretended to know all about it. 
Any doubt involving a matter of that im- 
portance is calculated to be embarrass- 
ing; and here we were trudging along 
with no certain knowledge as to where 
we were going. running the risk of losing 
our way, even if we were not murdered 
by the horse or dog! It was getting 
darker every moment, and as it had been 
cloudy all the afternoon, I was not su 
prised when it commenced raining. | 
was not surprised, because I had no um- 
brella; and as I had no umbrella, the 
feat of wetting me through to the skin 
was speedily accomplished. 

“A lively business,” I thought to my- 
self, “‘a pretty kettle of fish surely—a 
pretty object I’ll be when I drive up t 
Annette’s door—if she doesn’t discard 
me at once, and send me back home feel- 
ing as mean asa sheep-killing dog, I cer 
tainly expect it. Such an object as I am, 
is enough to disgust any woman upon the 
face of the earth. I think I had bette: 
be killed. I was a fool for ever starting 
on such an expedition—of course [’!] get 
kicked, how could I expect any better 
luck? then, what will the fellows at home 
all.say when they hear it?” 

I was startled from my delightful rev- 
erie, by a shout from the driver, who san 
out lustily— 

‘“*T say, mister !” 
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He had discovered a “solitary horse- 
man” riding across a field and hailed 
him. This man gave us the much desi- 
red information as to the turning off place, 
and though my spirits were tolerably 
low, and my condition so sad, my heart 
was considerably lighter when I thought 
how near I was té the end of my unpleas- 
ant journey. I shall soon see Annette, 
and I hurried up the driver, promising 
him an extra fee if he should put me 
down safely. ' 

In a little while the chimneys of the 
house were visible—presently eame the 
full view—in a few minutes more we were 
at the gate; and my perilous journey 
was accomplished ! 

‘And such laughing and such shaking 


hands there was, and how warm was the - 


welcome extended to me. When I told 
them all of some of my droll adventures, 
they only laughed the more. The very 
fire cracked and sparkled with a real 
good-natured glee. It was none of your 
city coal fires that are enough to stifle one 
with the smell of sulphur and their dust ; 
but a real old-fashioned wood fire, with 
the logs piled as high as they could be 
made to stay on. It was actually burn- 
ing such hickory and oak’as would make 
a wheelwright cry if he could only see it. 
What fun we all had that evening around 
that big fire. Annette looked so sweet 
and pretty, that I was more in love than 
ever; in fact, every body was so happy, 
and every thing appeared so cheerful and 
pleasant, that I was doubtful as to my 
own identity; I pinched myself slyly, to 
satisfy myself. 

It must not be supposed that I was in a 
hurry togethome. Annette and I would 
take the nicest and cosiest walks when 
the weather was good, and gather mosses 
from the grand old rocks, and collect 
wild flowers, which Annette would make 
into a bouquet. And such splendid eat- 
ing, and such pickles and preserves !” 

I wondered if Annette knew all about 
housekeeping, and making preserves, and 
all these things, and Jo and behold, I 
found h@ one day—of course accidental- 
ly, with a long apron on, with her hands 
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covered with flour, and when she saw me, 
she blushed up to her.eyes, and said by 
way of apology— 

“You know we country girls have to 
know all about domestic duties.” | 

I was satisfied all the time that Annette 
would make such a nice wife, and at last 
I found myself so much in love I could 
stand it no longer. I made up my mind 
what to do, and to have it all over before 
any other fellow could come bothering 
about there, making me feel jealous and 
all that. 

It isan easy thing, and a common oc- 
currence, for young gentlemen to carry 
on imaginary conversations in the privacy 
of their chambers, and to concoct a most 
loving and glowing passage to put into a 
courtship when the favorable time occurs ; 
thinking that such a confession of undy- 
ing love, would be enough to melt the 
heart of any woman alive; but let such 
young gentlemen have the fairest oppor- 
tunity in the world, let no one be near in 
order to overhear, any private conversa- 
tion between the parties, and ten to one, 
such bold gentlemen would choke at the 
first word, and stammer out the most un- 
intelligible nonsense. I am sure I don’t 
know what I said to Annette, but I sup- 
pose I must have said enough to make 
myself understood at any rate. 

Annette is my wife now. We often 
laugh heartily about my Scrapetown ad- 
ventures, Sickness has been robbed of 
its pain and terrors. I really look for- 
ward to an attack of rheumatism with 
feelings mingled with pleasure, since I 
have such a dear, sweet nurse. And 
Scrapetown is not such a bad place after 
all. When on a visit to Annette’s home, 
we never omit to pay it a virit. On a) 
quiet Sabbath morning in October, when 
the sun is so bright and the atmosphere 
so clear and bracing, the church bells 
may be heard in the distance ; and when 
at the church, one meets so many smiling 
and happy faces, and receives so many 
warm shakes of the hand, that one is 
obliged to confess that it really is a warm- 
hearted, hospitable little place. 
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Hurrah ‘for old Virginia! God bless the brave North State! 

For they first taught the Yankee curs to dread a freeman’s hate ; 
And ever may we bear in mind Great Bethel’s glorious day, 
When at the flash of Southern guns our foes fled fast away. 


We stood behind our ramparts and all breathed soft and low, 

As grim and eager eyes were strained to spy the coming foe, 

And while we watched the yellow road dim shimmering in the sun, 
We thought of all the villanies that Lincoln thieves had done; 


Of Hampton’s desecrated homes—hgr maids’ and matrons’ shame, 
Their fair polluted bodies—till our hearts,4vere all aflame, 
And solemnly each soldier vowed their grievous wrongs to right, 
And our very rifles trembled with their longing for the fight. 


Hurrah! at last upon the hill their heavy columns wheel, 

_A moving mass of dusky grey, bright crowned with shining steel. 

Then “Fire,” cried bold Magruder ; swift the Howitzer replies, 

And crashing through their crowded ranks the whirling death-shot flies. 


The scattering bayonets reel aside along its bloody track— 

Loud rings the foeman’s death-shriek out—our shouts send answer back ; 
Again their staggering columns form—their answering cannons roar, 
And on they come, as waves at flood roll inward toward the shore; 


But as the rocky shore repels the waves with easy scorn, 

So broken from our ramparts, back the refluent war is borne. 

Three times they fate our deadly guns—and thrice the storm of lead 

Bursts furious on their shrinking ranks and strews the ground with dead. 

In vain we wait another charge, we watch the road in vain, 

The only foes upon the field are foes that we have slain ; 

For back to meet their coward chief, the coward hosts have fled, 
. Their flag disgraced, their.shame confirmed, their only hero dead. 


~ 


With haughty boast and bitter taunt, our proud invaders came 

To deal to our defenders death, and to our women shame ; 

But God who sits in heaven has poured confusion on their schemes, 
And scattered to the winds their hosts, as morning scatters dreams. 


Stretched on the bloody field they lie, their work forever done, 
Their upturned faces, grim and cold are blackening in the sun ; 
Above the woods in sail broad vans the glutted vultures soar, 
Their hooked beaks are red and foul with vile New-England gore. 


Hark from the stony North the wail that rises dolorous, 

Cold Massachusetts feels the woes that she had meant for us, 
The Bowery’s battered harridans bemoan their bullies slain, 
And sorrow brings a deeper gloom on the dark woods of Maine. 


Ho! Beecher, chant a doleful dirge for those thy v«liant tongue 
Has sent to hell before their time, so wicked though so young! 
Ho! Lincoln, call again to war thy lily-livered slaves, : 
Our vultures echo back the call and grudge them barren graves. 


From the whole sunny South we come, ald eager for the fight, 
With stern resolve we draw the swofd—now God defend the right, 
And give us victory again as he has given before 
And all the glory shall be His, now and for ever more. 























































































































November Ist, 1859. I, Helen Morris, 
was on board the stately Columbia, float- 
ing lazily down the loved Potomac. Eve- 
rything was new around me; I had never 
seen a boat before, never been alone 
among strangers: indeed the‘ twenty 
years of my life, like the whole of the 
great Philosopher Kant’s, had been spent 
at home. The day before, i had said 
good. by to mother, sisters and little bne- 
ther, for the first time, At night was at 
Newton’s, Alexandria: I caught but a 
glimpse of city life and with pleasure left 
the strange hotel. My escort took.me to 
the wharf; the captain was to take charge 
of me, the hundred miles down the river, 
and put me and my trunks off. at Boyd’s 
Hole, Not until left to myself, did I re- 
alize where I was. In a boat, on a river, 
gliding onward to an “ untried bourne”— 
a home among strangers; in addition, I 
only knew the home was in King George 
County. I had promised to go to take 
charge of two little girls for the sum of 
one hundred and fifty dollars per annum. 
I sat and wondered how they looked and 
what I’d have to teach them—then took 
‘from my travelling-bag my little copy of 
Lamartine, looking over it, I wondered 
would they be able to read it with me. I 
love Lamartine, his ‘ Dieu” is sublimely 
beautiful—then they said, “‘ we are pass- 
ing Fort Washington,” but we did not 
stop. Next came Mt. Vernon; I longed 
so to go there, gloomy looked the old 
mansion through the almost leafless trees ; 
I caught but a faint view of it, weather- 
beaten, time-stained. And we still glided 
on—I with a thoughtsome brow, and 
folded hands, thinking of the little home- 
circle and how they were missing, and 
talking of “ Nellie.” Then came bright 
hopes—I am going away to make some- 
thing—and though I don’t like money, I 
must try to earn it, for very much can I 
do with a°hundred and fifty dollars. 
Each dear one shall have a present, and 
I’ll get more books; beside something 
for my pastor. Oh! I hoped I'd suit my 
employers, and that they’d pity und be 
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kind to their strange teacher. 1 looked 
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out, the rain was falling—ta cold No- 
vember rain,”—the clouds all the morn- 
ing lowering, were even darkerthen it 
made my heart colder and my future 
seem less bright. (And yet youth can- 
not remain long depressed), so I opened 
my little text-book, sweet the promise for 
the day: “I will be thy guide even unto 
death!” Thanks, oh! Father, for thy 
sweet words. Can I fear aught when 
Thou art my Guide? I felt I was in the 
right path and that He did bid me go. 
Then more thoughts of who would meet 
me; and I must be all a Christian asa 
woman should be. I would tryand do as 
my mother bade me, be over courteous, 
thoughtful and tidy. And I thought of 
my hair, I’d smooth it again, my poor 
yellow hair. There was a glass at the 
end of the saloon, no one was noticing 
me, and before it, with my hands, I 
smoothed it, put on my bonnet, straight- 
ened my collar, and fancied I would do. 
My grey travelling suit was new and 
nice, it made me look quite like a lady ; 
every stitch of it brought to mind the 
happy days when sister was making it. 
They were such happy days, she sewed 
while I read to her, I think ’twas the life 
of Charlotte Bronté. I had then imagin- 
ed myself a veritable Currer Bell. But 
at last I was landed in the cold, misting 


‘rain; I stood shivering. Was there no 


one to meet me? what, what could I do? 

In despair, I applied to an honest look- 
ing fisherman, or boatman, “ is there any 
one from Mr. Hunt’s? is his carriage 
here ?” 

“No marm, no marm, no carriage; 
but, yes Miss, I have seen Tony and Jim 
round wid de wagon.” 

“Then will you please ask them if 
they’ve come for me—for Miss-—for the 
young lady Mr. Hunt expects.” 

“ Certainly Miss, certainly,” answered 
my friend in need, and soon, not until I 
was wet through with the drizzling, 
chilling rain, he came to say “‘ the wagon 
was ready.” , 

Sure enough it was there, and on the 
front seat were “Tony and Jim.” They 
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were deferentially polite, and kindly put 
me in, but how I wished for one white 
person to say a word of welcome, now I 
was so far from home. I have written 
that word often, I can not help it, I 
thought of it oftener. — 

The drive was long, dreary, cheerless ; 
my hopes again vanished ; the sky of my 
future was as rayless, as sombre as the 
leaden clouds above me, At last we 
stopped; we had gone a long, long way, I 
had almost thought we’d never stop. I 
was assisted out, I forget how,—every- 
thing I know was, that a small gentle- 
man, with a low voice, and very few 
words, handed me into the hall, then 
turned to order his horses round, while I 
stood irresolate. <A pair of large inqui- 
ring eyes peeped over the banister. I saw 
them as I heard a suppressed laugh and 
looked upward involuntarily. But, oh! 
I cannot write.all this aching misery. It 
passed afterawhile. Sarah, the chamber 
maid, said she was right glad I’d come; 
this was pleasant. With nervous hands 
I changed. my wet dress, and again 
smoothed my poor “ mud colored hair.” 
Tea came on and I met the family. Mr. 
Ilunt, the little girls, and Miss Betsy, the 
housekeeper. Saw how they all looked, 
but it was not then I learned their char 
acters. I shared the children’s room; 
they were shy at first. The younger was 


not more than ten; when coaxed to my 


side, I told her of my little sister and she 
Sat quictly caressing me; it was so sweet 
and soothing that the sneers and grima- 
ces of Miss Nette, the elder, had no effect 
upon me. This was my first evening; 
Mr. Hunt only told meI might commence 


- school as soon as I chose, that his daugh- 


ters had been neglected; teach them 
everything they should know, order what 
books I chose, And I went to bed con- 
tent. My first day of school over, I took 
my Journal and recorded its events. 

As at home, I taught the children a 
verse, it was, “‘ Children obey your par- 
ents, for this is right.” 

Nette resisted, using many aryuments 
against the verse as applied to herself. 
“T have no parents, I’ve got a Pa, that’s 
all,” 
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“ But you had a mother.” 
**T don’t know if I did or not, I ain’t 


‘got her now to obey or disobey, and Pa 


lets me do what I want.” 

Fruitless seemed my efforts for a long 
while, yet I was firm, even when tears 
came to my eyes, Seeing them, I sup- 
pose, or from some otker better feeling, 
Nette gave up and said the words per- 
fectly ; they read to me and I instructed 
them orally as to the rudiments of Gram- 
mar and Geography ; found tem deplo- 
rably ignorant. By one o’clock, I was 
almost dead from. fatigue and despairing 
at heart. 

Dinner came, and the girls entertained 


.Papa with my proceedings, winding up 


with, “Do you think we ought to say 
isn’t for ain’t, and get for git?” They 
were little heeded by Mr, Hunt—and J 
was unnoticed. 

The bitter cry of my heart was, “ How 
can I live here? How can I do without 
an adviser, a friend?” Then whispered 
the Comforter, softly— 


“1, lam thy God and will stillgive thee aid, 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee and cause 
thee to stand, 

Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand.” 


My initiatory week at Thorn Hill was 


such a week! I felt I was in the path of 


daty, I knew { was learning self-reliance, 
and self-denial. I hoped I was teaching 
something to the untutored minds placed 
under such poor care. A letter from 
home, and they missed me, I was so glad 
—it’s well to feel you are wanted—and 
yet, so pitiful, so wearying to be ever 
wanting others. They were reading 
*« Scott”? over again, and I could not read 
with them. Indeed 1 fad found very few 
books at Mr. Iunt’s, and regretted I had 
not carried more; my favorites, Milton 
and Shakspeare, were read and re-read. 
And there was one, the ‘* Book of Books ¥’” 
in itself a library; it was my daily com- 
panion—a sweet and soothing one. The 
children became more docile, as they 
learned to know me hetter, and the five 
hours of school were less tedious than at_ 
first: In the afternoon we sewed, (would 
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not mother have laughed at our stitches.) 
Later, we would walk, but they were not 


pleasant mountain rambles as I had been" 


wont to take; I soon wearied of the mo- 
notonous scenery. We went to church 
on Sabbath, the text was, “ Come unto 
me all ye weary and heavy laden,” &ec. 
I was enabled to place my burden on the 
sympathizing Saviour, and to feel a quiet 
trusting inhim. Sabbath evenings’ were 
long and lonely ; sometimes we went out 
to hear the servants’ sing. One would 
lead, and all join in the chorus; it was 
weird and solemn, as with their deep 
toned voices they brought out, 


“ Way over in Jordan.” 


A month of plodding diligence in busi- 
ness, of dreary, unsatisfied longings, of 
olden memories, and hopes unfulfilled : 
one Monday morning we were in the 
school-room, quietly studying, (I found 
time for my Italian exercise between reci- 
tations), suddenly a dark shaddow passed 
before the window; two glad screams 
from my pupils and they bounded from 
the room. Ina moment they were back 
and introducing to their surprised govern- 
ess “ Brother Robert.” ° 

I was afraid of the new comer for a 
week or two, but he was so kind, such an 
assistant in the way of a disciplinarian, 


that I could but welcome his appearance 


in the school-roo. Mr. Hunt never 
came to us, nor did he ever question me 
as to the children’s progress. I wished 
he would, I was so inexperienced; advice 
would have been most acceptable. Once 
I asked, “might they commence French?” 
* Anything you please,” he said, “‘ send 
for books if they are needed.” 

He was unaccountably reserved, cold, 
silent- -not seeming to mean unkindness, 
but I felt it such. He must have had 
sorrows that depressed him; business 
was all that seemed to interest him. His 
gon was very different, ever inventing 
fan and frolic for himself and all around 
him; his sisters were his playthings, and 
I a source of amusement, too. My queer 
old maidenish, stay-at-home, business- 
like manner, made him tease me con- 








tinually. Yet there was a deep under- 
current of feeling that I had seen stirred. 
Mr. Robert was devoted to music ;,hymns 
were his favourites, and as we would 
sing together the solemn words of warn- 
ing to the wicked, or others indicative of 
faith, hope, patience, I saw the trembling 
lips and moistening eye. Day by day he 
lost the joyous look; a restlessness per- 
vaded his actions. Poor, timid me, I 
would not speak upon the subject nearest 
my heart, though ofttimes the still small 
voice whispered, “Wist ye not that ye 
must be about your Master’s business.” 
It pained me to see the heart trouble of 
the youth—he, too, had some of the reti- 
cence of his father, for he never spoke of 
the past—never mentioned himself. Mr. 
Hunt was even colder to him than to me. 

Time rolled away—l was distressed 
with myself—I could not do what plainly 
appeared my duty. The only-pleasures 
of the next lofig months were the sweet, 
cheering letters from home-friends; and 
my own hours for study they were bright, 
green spots in the desert of my life. Mr. 
Robert was fond of books; he offered to 
aid me with my Greek if 1 would teach 
him the German. This I gladly did, and 
sometimes the wild unrest was banished 
as we together read the glowing, burning 
words of some Deutsche Mennesinger. 
The hours then would pass too quickly, 
and very loth we would be to put up our 
books for the night. Long I would lie, 
thinking of what I had added to my 
small store of knowledge, and fall to sleep 
repeating the difficult verbs of the most 
musical of all languages, the Greek. My 
mother wrote me to be no consumer of 
the ‘‘midnight oil”—so our Kerosine 
lamps was duly extinguished by eleven. 
Literally to fulfill her commands was 
what I aimed at—so I fell upon a plan. 
My little girls told me how the servants 
burned pine-knots, and how bright they 
were. So, one cold, raw evening we 
started in pursuit; we were richly re- 
paid, and were returning with our arms 
full of the fattest knots. Lo! when we 
reached Thorn Hill, a carriage was before 
the door—and, worst of all, the carriage 
of the most aristocratic of our few and 
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far-between neighbours. The pine-knots 
could not be given up, and I marched 
boldly on in that plight, meeting, just at 
the door, Mrs. Judge Thompson; it was 
a faux pas. I cannot resist a laugh now ; 
then, I am sure, I almost cried. The 
lady had called upon me, pitying my 
loneliness ; that sight of me in my dark 
dress, plaid shawl, worsted cap, and with 
arms encircling my dearly prized knots, 
was enough. She never called again. 
We met at church: a condescending bow, 
accompanied by a cold survey, was suf- 
ficient. 1, too, could be upon my dignity. 
I, too, though a little, insignificant teacher, 
was as ultra an F. F. V. as Mrs. Judge 
Anybody. I would not be sneered at— 
I would not be looked down upon—I was 
Helen Morris, and could exist without 
companionship; that day I made the 
mental resolution to make no acquaint- 
ances, and to return no calls. ‘‘ My mind 
to me a kingdom was.” I asked nothing 
of the proud patricians of the Northern 
Neck ; and I enjoyed my pine-knots, they 
made a glorious light; and long after the 
old clock had told the twelfth hour, I, 
with my Kihner, sat silent and alone; 
page after page I learned, till my eyes 
ached and head throbbed—it might have 
harmed me, physically. I know I revel- 
led in those hours stolen from “ Nature’s 
sweet restorer.” 

A change came, my pupil-teacher was 
not in the breakfast-room one morning— 
was not well, his servant said; for three 
days he remained in his chamber ; on the 
fourth his father saw him, and then sent 
for a physician. The little girls wept 
bitterly: ‘Brother Robert is so sick,” 
cried little Mary, “he must.be going to 
die, he talks so strangely.” Two days of 
sorrow wore away; my time was spent 
in trying to comfort the children, who 
could not be quiet-out of the sick-room, 
and in it they were most miserable, for 
their brother was delirious, and suffering 
most intensely; the servants said Mr. 
Hunt did not leave him. ... On the last 


and most terrible day he sent for us all. 
The change those few days had wrought, 
never, never can I forget. I had not 
looked on death, yet felt it must be very 
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near to him. The weeping servants 
crowded into the still, death-room. The 
doctor lingered by the bed-side, and the 
hitherto cold, calculating father, was 
deeply anguished—the dying boy was 
pleading with him as only such an one 
could plead. Then he asked us to sing, 


“T would not live alway.” 


How we got through I scarce remember. 
He grew weaker, and called us to bid him 
farewell—a last farewell he said it would 
be, “for lam going home;” and when 
he took my hand he bade mejiags a 
Christian, who had prayed for him, to 
pray for and comfort his father—to teach 
him and little sisters what it was to 
know a Saviour’s love; and his last words 
ever sound in my ears, “ Be ye likewise 
ready, for at such an hour as you know 
not the Son of Man cometh.” And how 
my conscience reproached me, that I had 
never said .one word to that struggling 
soul when it was wrestling with sin, 
striving to find what was then so clear— 
the path of righteousness. He died. 
There was deep mourning there. Those 
days of darkness and sorrow taught me 
lessons of more wisdom than I had ever 
learned from Grecian lore. It was all 
over at last—the house was quiet—visi- 
tors ceased to come. Mr. Hunt was about 
as usual—a deeper shadow on his face— 
his form more bending—his words even 
fewer, and his reserve more impenetrable. 

Children, with enthusiasm and elastic 
spirits, throw off grief; ’twas thus with 
the little girls,—putting on mourning, 
going to the dress-makers, &c., were 
events in their monotonous lives. Les- 
sons were resumed, and our walks, too, 
for Summer had come, its bright flowers 
and green leaves enhanced our pleasure 
much; often we would walk on, and on, 
even to the river’s shore, gathering the 
sparkling pebbles and the shells as tro- 
phies of our ramb'es. I had grown older, 
seeing sorrow and bearing loneliness had 
changed me from the shrinking girl to the 
stronger woman, and “I had learned to 
look on Nature not as in the thoughtless 
hour of youth.” Each specimen of the 
handiwork of our great Creator taugh 
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its lesson. I could see more plainly what 
my duty was, and to perform it more ef- 
fectually, I mast give myself wholly to 
it—put aside my own studies, my dreams, 
my reveries; the hours I had called my 
own must all be devoted to the one duty. 
It was a deprivation, but I knew it right. 
Less complaining letters went homeward; 
ever-encouraging ones came back ; bright, 
cheery thoughts from my sister, in an- 
ticipation of ‘our happy re-union. I lived, 
really lived, and worked diligently, not 
only the five hours of school, but through 
t y, reading to the children, sewing 
for them, or amusing them with stories 
as ‘‘twilight” gloom gathered around 
us, the hour when their brother’s ac- 
eustomed entrance had hitherto made 
them so joyous. I think they grew to 
love me some. At first they thought me 
their tyrant jailor, but then they looked 
upon me as a friend, and rather liked to 
have me with them. Miss Betsy, too, 
finding I had no idea of usurping her 


authority, treated me as one of the chil- . 


dren, and even addressed a kind word to 
me sometimes. Still I had no society, 
no companion to whom I might say what 
I really thought or felt; and none but 
those who have lived thus isolated, know 
the pang it brings. Looking back, I won- 
der how I bore it; yet the days did pass, 
one almost a fac simile of the other. 
Gentlemen came to see Mr. Ilunt—I did 
not see them, We went to church, walk- 
ing solemnly along—thinking. There 
we listened to words of truth and sober- 
ness, ‘‘ Heavenly manoa to my hungry 
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soul,” Worhanly eyes looked at me won- 
deringly. The “sterner sex” more pity- 
ingly. A year is not a great while when 
we think of it, but living it thus and 
there, it is a long, long time; at least the 
end was. I knew the day, yea, the num- 
ber of hours, ere I should leave the 
dreary, pitiless mansion—that year’s 
home. I told my employer I would go 
by the next boat—my engagement had 
closed. He seemed surprised—asked if 
I could not remain. I was not prepared 
with an answer, a remote idea of staying 
had not entered my mind. I believe I 
said, “I cannot, I am very anxious to be 
at home.” 

“Then you want-your salary.” 

Oh, ye sensitive and delicately consti- 
tuted, ye can feel for me! I despised the 
man that could thus pay me for that 
year’s work; yea, mortal suffering. [ 
loathed myself for having to accept any-* 
thing at his hands, and in the intense- 
ness of my feeling turned hastily to the 
door, re-entering my own room, “a good 
cry” relieved me, and with new strength 
I determined I would. show him I was a 
lady, and in dignified silence receive the 
paltry sum. [His fortune could not have 
remunerated me for my toil, loneliness, 
and fears. J was paid; the receipt writ- 
ten—a tearless furewell taken of Thorn 
Ifill and its inmates. Another day, and 
the arms of loving friends were around 
me—soft kisses and words of truest af-. 
fection—my ‘“ welcome home, again.” 

Lona Lea, 
Linden, Alabama. 
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. Let him who cannot what he will obtain, 
Will what he can: for that which cannot be 
’Tis folly to desire, then wise is he 
Who knows from what he cannot, to refrain, 
Such, then, the source of all our joy or pain 
What we should will to see or not to see; 
Therefore he only can, whose acts agree 
With duty’s law, consent, direct and plain. 
Not always what we can are we to will; 
Oft things prove bitter that most sweet appear; 
Oft have I mourned at having what I sought; 
Then reader of these lines, wouldst thou be still 
True to thyself and to all others dear, . 


Will always to perform that which thou ought. 
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EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM. M. BURWELL. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Scrub. But what do the people say ? Can’t 
you guess ? 

Ar. Why some think he’s a spy, some 
guess he’s a mountebank, some say one 
thing and some another. But for my 
part I believe he’s a Jesuit. 

[Beaux STRATAGEM. 


The task of awaiting the return of 
Mynheer Fysen, became very irksome. 
But that luminous navigator oscillated be- 
tween the two ports of his destination 
with as much regularity as a pendulum. 
When Etienne reached the wharf upon 
the appointed morning, there was the 
captain, the smoke of whose pipe ascend- 
ed continually, and the vessel looked as 
if it had never left the wharf, and never 
intermitted discharging horse beans for 
cavalry. It was in every respect the an- 
tipodes of the flying Dutchman, and had 
a great tendency to unsettle confiaence in 
that maritime tradition. 

- When our friend would come on board 
and ask for despatches, the captain’s eye, 
usually as void of expression as a musket 
bullet, fixed into the capstan, turned its 
dull vision upon him, the whole entourage 
of carts, drays and seamen, was slowly 
surveyed. The pipe was fdr an instant 
withdrawn, the expression “ nein” utter- 
ed and the pipe replaced. Every other 
attempt to enveigle him into conversation, 
resulted inanodor grunt. On returning 
from his ineffectual visit, Hollis had saun- 
tered along Cornhill and Cheapside. He 
was wondering, amid the noise of street- 
cries and drays, whether any vestige of 
the Boars Head indicated the spot where 
Falstaff held his riotous revels. But here 
was no field for tradition ; life was here 
dedicated to avtion—not to memory. A 
slip-shod boy ran by clinking his cans to- 
gether. Then a ballad woman bawied in 
his ear, and thrust her ballad in his face. 
Two indignant coachmen having, in the 
press, interlocked their wheels, were be- 
laboring each other with their whips, 





whilst an elderly gentleman, with a pow- 
dered head, called lustily from the coach 
window for a police. .The narrow foot- 
way was blocked with wares and packa- 
ges, and resounded with a confusion of 
noises in comparison with which the town 
of Babal would have been but a Quaker 
meeting. 

Hollis turned to seek some more quiet 
quarter, and after walking some squares, 
he paused before a large building, the 
doors of which were partially open. - Hav- 
ing approached with the listless curiosity 
which impels an idler in a strange city, 
he entered the old Bailey ; a prisoner was 
on his trial. The judge in all the awful 
solemnity of long robe and horse hair 
wig; the grim array of sergeants, barris- 
ters and attorneys, were all calculated to 
make an outsider rejoice that he was out 
of their clutches. 


Etienne walked quietly to where a few 
auditors were seated. 

The court was engaged in trying a wo- 
man, not twenty years of age, who was 
holding and infant on her knee. She 
‘was coarsely and scantily clad, but there 
was a sadness and intelligence in her eye, 
that told she was not a common criminal. 
The language which designated her of- 
fence, charged her, as it appeared to Hol- 
lis, with every conceivable variety of 
wrong. 

The testimony®was brief, but decisive. 
It charged her with the heinous offence 
of shop-lifting, or with having stolen a 
few yards of cotton cloth. Under the 
statute the penalty was death. 

“My Lord,” said the prosecutor for the 
woman, ‘ this offence has become so com- 
mon, that an example is indispensable. 
] would prefer that the amount stolen 
were larger, but the punishment of this 
offender will show that the law will not 
wink at the most trifling violation. The 
case is 80 plainly proven, that I shall 
only ask for a,verdict.” 

“Does any one appear for No, 25?” 
asked the judge, looking up from his 
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docket. ‘* No. 25, have you anything to 
say, why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon you?” — . 

Seeing the eye of the court directed 
towards her, the prisoner rested her child 
upon her knee and looked around with 
an expression of anxious enquiry. She 
had no conception of the terrible rapidi- 
ty with which the law can descend like a 
guillotine, when unimpeded by the inter- 
vention of interest. 

An elderly member of the bar had been 
leaning back in his chair, his hands clasp- 
ed behind his head and his spectacles 
pushed up from his brows, 

“My Lord,” said he, rising, “ this 
poor woman has no counsel, perhaps she 
may have witnesses.” 

“T wish she’d bring them forward, 
then,” said the judge in a sharp fone. 
“No, 25, have you neither counsel nor 
witiiesses? The court cannot be detain- 
ed in this manner.” 

“She says she has some witnesses.” 

«Her friends do not like to visit courts 
of justice perhaps,” said the judge with 
humorous attempt at wit. 

“‘May it please the court,” said Ser- 
geant Ranson, “I have no time to waste 
in business not committed tome. But I 
feel some interest in the fate of this poor 
creature, and, with the leave of the court, 
will examine into it.”, 

“Certainly,” responded the jyjge, “ if 
you have the time to waste upon vaga- 
bonds, that have neither money to fee 
counsel, nor friends to appear at their 
trial. The court will assign you her 
counsel. We sit here to do justice. Only 
there is nothing in the case, and the court 
hopes you will not hinder the progress of 
business.” 

The sergeant looked at the indictment 
and process. This he found apparently 
correct. ; 

“Silence! Gentlemen!” cried a fat 

cryer, as some persons entered the room 
on tiptoe.” 
, The scared prisoner rose with her child 
in her arms, and her black hair hanging 
over it, and a gleam, almost of joy, over- 
spread her face as she looked at-them who 
had entered. 
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* Silence ! exclaimed the Judge. Offi- 
cer, you must keep order, or I will find 
some one who can.” 

““Gentlemen ! screamed the fat cryer,” 
thrusting back an inoffensive little man, 
who had neither spoken nor moved, “ you 
must keep silence !” 

The witnesses came foremost: they 
were an elderly female, and a man, appa- 
rently a carman from the whip he held 
in his hand. 

“Ts your name Sarah Morris ?’’ asked 
Sergeant Ranson. 

“Tt is, please your Lordship.” 

“And yours Samuel Dort ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“You will come forward and be sworn.” 

This formality having been complied 
with, the witness, Morris, proceeded to 
Say : 

“She had always known the prisoner, 
for she was her mother ; that some years 
before, she had married a ship-carpenter, 
who earned a good living.” 

“How do you know that he earned 
it?” asked the judge. 

“We all lived together, your High- 
ness,” said the woman, “ till last Novem- 
ber, when William, he was a coming from 
his work, when as he turned the corner 
of Primrose Alley, where we lived, the 
press gang” — 

“Did you see the press gang,” asked 
the prosecutor, sternly. 

“La! no, dear bless you, sir, no, ’twas 
after dark.” 

“Then don’t take up the time of the 
court with such stuff,” hastily observed 
the judge. 

**State only what you know, my good 
woman,” said Sergeant Ranson, kindly. 

“Well, sir—I only know—that he nev- 
er came back any more, and we didn’t 
hear of him for five or six days. He was 
aboard a man-of-war.” 

“Did you see him ?” asked the prose- 
cutor. 

“Yes, sir. Then Ellen, she was near 
her time and hardly able to go for weak- 
ness and trouble. William he was in 
irons. They said he had tried to break 
away. He didn’t speak and Ellen she 


fainted off. I got some water and she 
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came to. William came to his speech, 
Ses he, ‘I’ve bin an honest man and 
you’ve bin an honest woman, Ellen, and 
we worked for our living; but it seems 
like the king don’t care for that. The 
press gang knocked me out of my senses, 
and cut my head very bad’—and sure 
enough his head was tied up in” — 
“Come woman,” interrupted the pros- 


, ecutor, “ we don’t set here to know what 


the press gang did. What do you know 
about the prisoner ?” 

The witness twisted her apron nervous- 
ly. ‘‘Please your Honor’s Highness,” 
said she, “I can’t tell what to say.” 

** Will your honor indulge the witness 
in telling her story her own way. The 
jury will disregard all she may state on 
hearsay.” 

“ Very well, have it your own way, but 
it will amount to nothing,” saidthe judge, 
impatiently. 

‘‘Go on, my good woman,” said the 
sergeant, “tell the jury what took place 
on the vessel.” 

“‘ We went to the officer to wy to beg 
William off.” 

- “ What did he say ?” 

“‘ He just laughed, and said ‘ he was the 
liveliest man he had ever listed—and’ 
he added ‘if Ellen was his wife,’ and 
said ‘she was as likely a woman as he 
was a man, But he couldn’t trust him 
ashore,” and kept him ironed. We went 
to see William till the ship sailed, but it 
was no use,” 

‘* Did he leave no provision for the sup- 
port of his wife?” asked the judge. — 

“Yes, your honor’s highness, he left 
her his pay ticket. But aftera few days 
there comed a hard faced gentleman, ses 
he to Ellen, ‘don’t you want some one to 
draw your money for you?’ She said, 
‘she did not know.’ So he told her how 
hard it was to get it through the office, 
and ‘ being as she was a lone woman, he 
would get it for her.’ So she gave her 
ticket to him, and that was the last we 
ever seed of him. We was very poor, 
Ellen, she was getting helpless, I was 
taken down with the rheumatis. We sold 
the furniture, and William’s_tools, and 
pawned our clothes, and I was like to die 
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—we had nothing, and no friends—Ellen 
she went on like mad, for she was always 
high spirited. She was then in less than 
a week of her time. She said, ‘ mother, 
I won’t see you suffer if I die for it.’ ” 

“Aha!” interrupted the prosecutor, 
‘“‘ we are coming to the gist of the prose- 
cution at last. And what then.” 

“‘ May it please your honor’s highness,” 
said the witness, “‘shé raised up her bon- 
net and dashed down stairs; I called af- 
ter her and dragged myself to the door, 
but she was gone. But soog she came 
back and throwed down some meat and 
her bonnet full of sugar, and that roll of 
cloth. And she laughed as wild as I 
ever heard any deranged person: she 
says, ‘mother, I’ve taken what I had a 
right to. The king took my husband 
from me, and I’ve been and took some- 
thing to save your life and mine.’ Then 
she laughed again, and then cried, and 
fell on the bed and begun to shiver. 
Then she was taken ill—ill to be confined, 
I mean. So I gota good, kind neighbour 
woman tocome, Then they came after 
her.” 

““Who came after her?” asked the 
prosecutor. 

“The constable and the man that lost . 
the goods—with a crowd of all sorts. The 
labor woman told them how ill Ellen was, 
but they didn’t listen to that. Then she 
called out from the bed as strong as ever, 
I heerd her—‘ Sir.’ said she, ‘I took your 
things before your eyes, I didn’t steal 
them. I hada right to take it, for the 
king took my husband, and who is to feed 
and take care of his wife and child?’ 
They all went on very outrageous against 
her—but at last the constable said, ‘she 
couldn’t go away.’ He served his war- 
rant on her,—afterwards he took her to 
jail.” » 

“ Have you any question to ask?” in- 
quired sergeant Ranson, 

“Pooh! no, noneatall. Call the next 
witness. Well, Snoub-nose, what do you 
know about this matter ?” 

The witness, thus appealed to, stated : 
“ that he knew the prisoner and her peo- 
ple, they were all honest folks, as far as 
he knew.” 
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“Don’t tell us of their honesty, Snub- 
nose, till you have sonte one to vouch for 
your own.” 

The witness was with the husband of 
the woman when seized by the press 
gang. 

But was told that had nothing to do 
with the case. He then testified to the 
poverty of the woman, and to the fact 
that she had a very young infant. 

The attorney for the king said, “he 
should not detain the court with a speech. 
The jury bad heard the testimony. It 
was a case of shop-lifting, an offence 
which had recently become so common 
as to require punishment, The case was 
proven out and out, end he could see no- 
thing to detain the jury from giving a 
verdict accordingly. 

Sergeant Ranson. ‘Tho offence, with 
which the prisoner stood charged was, 
unfortunately, too common. Whether 
from an unprecedented depression in 
trade, or from the increasing depravity of 
the people, was unnecessary to enquire. 
The necessity of making examples was 
obvious, but he hoped the court would se- 
lect some other, than the unfortunate per- 
son, upon whom the charge rested at 
' present. In this case, the sense of crime 
would be lost in the insignificance of the 
injury and in the universal sympathy for 
the sufferer. Here was a female of rep- 
utable character—the wife of an incus- 
trious mechanic, They were supported 
by the dailydabor of theman. The press- 
gang—an abuse of the recruiting system 
—seizes the husband and tears him from 
those who are dependent upon him. The 
wife is left destitute. Nay, more—she is 
in a condition of peculiar helplessness. 
In her necessity—almost frantic with the 
cruel bereavement, she seizes, without 
attempt at concealment, the goods found 
in her possession, and indispensable to 
her existence. She avows the act. And 
for this, she is to suffer an ignominious 
death ? Her child, the orphan of a bloody 
law, is to be torn from the parental heart. 
It will be nurtured in vice, and in due 
time appease your irrevocable code by 
death or exile. Thus, although this be 


an offence amenable to the strict letter of 
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the law, reflect my lord, and gentlemen 
of the jury, how greatly mercy and mo- 
rality will be promoted by permitting this 
miserable victim to escape, and do not 
condemn her to expiate her poverty with 
her life.” 

The court listened with apparent im- 
patience to this earnest appeal. The 
jury found the charge proved, but recom- 
mended the -prisoner to the clemency of 
the crown. 

The court stated that the press-gang 
was a necessary and legal exercise of ex- 
ecutive prerogative; the charge had been 
proven, and nothing was left for him to 
do but to pass sentence. 

The poor prisoner rocked her child, and 
moaned ir agony. ‘The order for her re- 
moval seemed to give her the energy of 
despair. Raising her tall form, she put 
back her dishevelled hair, and cried in a 
voice plaintive with friendless agony : 

“Your Lordship! do You say I must 
die fur these rags ?”” pointing to the things 
brought into court. ‘ You took my hus- 
band froth me by force, and now you take 
my life for these.. You have taken from 
this ehild both its parents, and you leave 
it to, wickedness and death? My Lord, do 
you expect to prosper? Can the country 
expect to prosper, when it takes men by 
force to defend it, and punishes the 
wants of their families by death? Oh, 
God! You know I do not wish to live, 
that but for this child, I have nothing to 
live fur. But where must the innocent 
and the friendless look, if you have de- 
serted them ?” 

She staggered forward, and fell in the 
arms of her old mother. The plaintive 
wail of the child, and the convulsive sobs 
of the women, were succeeded by the im- 
patient order of the judge, to “call on 
the docket.” 

Sergeant Ranson leant his brow on the 
railing. Inured to the heartless scenes 
of a court of justice, the tears were upon 
his furrowed face ; he left the court room 
to order such provision for the comfort of 
the poor wretch as might be necessary. 

’ Etienne regarded the whole scene with 
astonishment. ‘‘ This the land of law! 
Its courts the mirrors of justice! Her 
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monarch the fountain of mercy! He ab- 
horred the pompous cruelty of the judges, 
who sentenced the victims of public op- 
pression to death.” Musing over the in- 
justice, he turned to his lodgings; upon 
his approach, however, he was met by the 
boy who attended him, who, with a mys- 
terious countenance, beckoned him down 
a cross-street. Jim was a youth of some 
thirteen summers, as innocent of known 
parentage, as those earth-born deities of 
niythology. He was the Atlas, upon 


whose shoulders the whole domestic econ- 


omy of Mrs. Lancaster rested ; from turn- 
ing the spit to the perpetual polishing the 
andirons, to blacking boots and running 
errands, he knew no repose. Cuffed by 
the boarders~scolded by the -mistress— 
a galley-slave was a parlour boarder, in 
comparison with him. -Etienne had soft- 
ened with civility and half-pence the 
hard lot to which the beadle, as attorney 
in fact for Providence, had consigned 
him. By treating him exactly as if he 
had been a negro slave, the Virginian had 
won his heart. 

*« Please sir,” said Jim, ‘don’t you go 
home now ?” 

“Why?” asked Etienne, with some 
anxiety. 

“ Please sir, the pleece ossifers are look- 
ing for you.” 

This intelligence took our friend all 
aback. Conscious of no offence, his first 
impulse was to meet the charge whatever 
it might be ; upon reflection, however, he 
determined not to trust himself and the 
public interest, to tribunals which recent 
observations had shown him were so un- 
scrupulous. Beckoning Jim to follow, 
he walked to an ale-house; placing a 
shilling in the hands of his faithful ad- 
herent, he enquired if the officers had 
taken his baggage. Jim replied “ that 
they had locked his door,” but added 
with a knowing look, “ we gitsin and out 
of your winder any time, but I never took 
any thing; indeed I didn’t sir. Only 
creeps in and looks at myself,—and puts 
on your boots, but I thought you would 
not be mad. I can let down any thing to 
night you want, if you’ll catch it—and 
pay Missus your bill.” 
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Having told Jim to obtain the bill for 
him, and promised to attend, with a por- 
ter, at nine o’clock, to receive his effects, 
the boy withdrew. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“The traveller sometimes lighted ona 
public house such as Walton has described, 
where the brick floor was swept clean, 
where the walls were stuck round with 
ballads, where the sheets smeit of lavender, 
and where a blazing fire,a cup of good 
ale, and a dish of trout, fresh Yrom the 
neighbouring brook, were to be procured 
at small charge.” 

[Macavtay’s Hist. or Eneianp. 


At night Etienne hastened to the dwel- 
ling of the Dutch Agent. He stated to 
that gentleman the embarrassment of his 
situation, and asked his advice. The 
Dutch gentleman seemed evidently con- 
cerned. He did not like to compromise 
himself by corresponding with one ob- 
noxious to the civil authority—he did not 
like to expose the young man to any 
personal risk which he could prevent, 
because that might complicate his house 
with the new Government. So he tooka 
middle course, and did nothing. After 
much perplexity the Dutch gentleman 
said, with much asperity : 

“Got in Himmel! Mishter Puckskins, 
you vill cost dis house hunder thousan 
gilders.” 

“Tt is not my fault, sir.” 

‘< But for vhy my partners in de Hague 
sall trouble me wid dis business ?” 

“That, sir, is their affair. I have 


come to ask some aid.” 


“Oh, mine Got! Eean give you no aid. 
Go way, goot Mishter Puckskins.” 

“ Will you tell Monsieur Fyren to give 
me a passage?” 

* Vill you go away at dat?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

* Den I shall tell him. Now go away, 
goot Mishter Puckskins, and do not come 
here enny more at all.” 

So saying, he gently pushed our hero 
into the street, locking the door, putting 
up the bar and chain, muttering all the 
time, “ we shall be all ruint.” 
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Etienne stood for a few moments in the 
street—he did not expect this selfish ex- 
pulsion. His situation was decidedly 
unpleasant. The gallant Ethan Allen 
had recently been sent from America to 
England, upon the dishonourable plea 
that he was not a prisoner of war. It was 
not to be-denied that our hero might, in 
the same spirit, be proceeded against as 
a spy. But he had no alternative, ex- 
cept to go down into the country, so he 
repaired to the wharf, at which Captain 
Fyren ‘and his lugger were both made 
fast. Here that worthy mariner so long 
intermitted his smoking, as to nod his 
head affirmatively to a request that he 
would hand a letter to Etiene’s corres- 
pondent. The letter merely said the 
writer was in danger, and would go into 
the country until it would be safe for him 
to return. Captain Fyren received the 
, letter, and nodded his head without any 
irregularity of his respiration. 

Having duly changed his name and 
disguised himself as far as possible, Bre- 
reton took the coach to the city of Ches- 
ter. After a fatiguing journey he rested 
a few hours, and then set off for the yil- 
lage of , which he reached -before 
nightfall, The country through which 





his road lay was ina high condition of - 


pastoral prosperity. The inn, at which 
he alighted, the picture of quiet comfort. 
The hop vines climbed alorg the porch— 
the floors were sanded—vthe furniture old 
and substantial—the napery snow-white 
—the hostess civil, and the servants at- 
tentive. He soon lost all sense of personal 
danger in the good cheer and neat cham- 
ber of “‘The Tankard.” Brereton hada 
motive for seeking this quarter of the 
kingdom. 
that his first American ancestor had left 
Chester on account of his having been a 
a Republican, who had made great sacri- 
fices for his opinions, and preferred exile 
to conformity. 

He had seen old books with the family 
arms, old jewelry with family initials, 
and read old letters written from Brere- 
ton Hall, containing protestations of fra- 
ternal gratitude, and an acknowledgment 
of the use of property which the master 
held himself ready to restore. 


It had been a family tradition © 
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With that vague curiosity which in- 
spires every man to inquire into the 
history of his progenitors, Etienne had 
chosen this place of retreat, thinking that 
he could, without exciting suspicion, 
satisfy a natural, if not a laudable, de- 
sire to trace his ancestry. 

He had examined the church register, 
and the church yard, until the obliging 
sexton suspected he had some lawsuit 
on hand. His next inquiries were con- 
cerning the nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood, On this subject the old 
man was very communicative, He ad- 
ded, moreover, a biographical sketch of 
himself 

“I was born, sir, on the Duke’s estate! 
Aye, sir, born there!” as Etienne ex- 
pressed due surprise. ‘I got into a love 
scrape, and what does I do, fool-like, but 
inlist. Aye, sir! eyes right! shoulder 
flock! ground flock! recover arins!— 
Ready! aim! Aye, sir, these old hands 
have been as much used to the musket.as 
to the spade. Why, sir, I was with the 
Duke at Ramillies !” 

“You were?” 

“Yes, sir, and seed Villeroy give up 
his sword. I was as nigh him as | am 
to you. A little, well-sot sort of a man, 
with full beard and whiskers. It was in 
that battle I got this wownd.” The old 
man stripped up his nether garment and 
displayed his scared and crooked leg. 
‘Yes, sir! I was a lyin on the ground 
when "the surrender took place. They 
like to a trod on me.” 

“Do you remember much of the bat- 
tle ?” 

“Lord bless you, no, sir! nothing. 
The orders were for our regiment to fall 
in double quick. The cannon was roar- 
ing—officers swearing—cavalry rushing 
by; then it was, load! fire! That’s 
aboat all I remember. Hot! thirsty! 
Lord bless your soul, sir! I could have 
drank out of a stable-pond. At last we 
heard, ‘charge baynit!’ and then ‘victry! 
victry!’ I never shall forget that charge 
over men and horses, after the inimy— 
down I went. At first it peared to me 
I stumbled, but when I tried to get up I 
couldn’t. They all went over me like 
sheep over a garden wall. You may say 
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I swooned away. When I eame too, 
after so long a time, there was all the 
officers right close to us, and I seed 
the sword give up myself, but I seed no 
more. They got me to the hospital, but 
that was next day—but I like to a 
died.” The old man rubbed his maimed 
leg and sighed. “ Well, it might have 
been worse with me, as it was with many 
that day. But I was discharged on a 
pension, and then I got this place, though 
it’s not much.” 

. The next inquiries were in regard to 
the nobility with whose names and estates 


the sexton was familiar; he had enumer- 


ated them all, with appropriate comments 
upon the wealth, thrift, or extravagance 
of each. 

“And then,” added the old man, 
“there’s the Brereton Hall property, it 
belongs to Major Carville.” 

“To whom?” asked Etienne. 

“To Major Carville, but they say it has 
gone down very much; it was a very-fine 
estate when I can first remember.” 

Etienne controlled the anxiety which 
this combination of names occasioned 
him. Was it? could it be, that his heredi- 
tary estate was in the possession of one 
in whom he had taken so deep an inter- 
est? He feared to ask any more questions, 
and the simple old man soon got back to 
his military exploits. So, bestowing upon 
him a gratuity, and many thanks, —— 
strolled back to his inn. 

Pursuing his inquiries of oil he 
learned that Brereton Hall lay some 
mijes east of the village. He then ceased 
his inquiries and devoted himself to 
trout-fishing, under the auspices of little 
Valentine, the grandson of the sexton. 
It was a prize to the boy to have a shil- 
ling; and a bright morning’s holiday in 
autumn, and though rather late for suc- 
cessful sport, he gambolled, and sang, 
_ and fished with as much delight as though 
the excursions had been gotten up for his 
express entertainment. Ilis admiration 
for the “ Lunnun gent” was unbounded, 
and upon the innocent theory that he had 
never seen fields or cattle before, Valen- 
tine kindly took charge of his. personal 
safety. Py 
“Don’t you be afeerd on that cow, its 
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not a bull, it shant toss you. 
your hookn your breeches, sir.” 

To the amazement of Valentine, how- 
ever, his pupil displayed such familiarity 
with the rod and line, that he rose rapidly 
in his estimation; and it is doubtful 
whether the old sexton regarded the Duke | 
himself with more admiration than his 
descendant did the “ Lunnun gent.” 

But now one of these delightful ale- 
houses, which wiled even Walton from 
the brook, was before them. Valentine 
was refreshed with a light repast anda 
draught of beer, after which he was dis- 
patched down the stream, with instruc- 
tion to return in the evening. The boy 
commenced stowing away the bread and 
butter, spread for him by the hostess, but 
impatient to realise the full enjoyment of 
his privileges, darted off along the meadow 
pathway, starting the larks and hedge- 
birds at every step, and only pausing to 
amore quiet progress when he had reached 
a still and shaded, pool, formed by the 
bend of the brook. 

The neatnessand quiet of the ale-house 
determined Etienne to remain all night; 
80, leaving wor€ for his little attendant 
to go back without him, and say that he 
would return to the village in the morn- 
ing, he left the house. 

It was a beautiful evening, and it shone 
upon a beautiful scene, enriched by the 
prospect of a bounteous harvest. He met 
peasants, with their smock frocks ; mod- 
est looking country girls, with well poised 
pails. They readily pointed the way to 
Hollis Hall. The landlady had informed 
him that the prceprietor, Major Oarville, 
had rarely lived at the Hall, but that 
recently he had brought his daughter 
down upon a visit, Etienne had deter- 
mined to avoid, very carefully, any inter- 
view with Miss Carville. So he came in 
sight of the stately old building, sur- 
rounded by old oaks and shrubbery. He 
mused upon its quaint and antiquated 
style; it seemed as if in some previous 
state of existence he had been familiar 
with it. Then he walked away to see the 
spires of thé church, which rose upon a 
distant eminence. It was a venerable 
building, with its transept and tower ; its 
immense roof came down nearly to the 
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ground. Its sculptured tombs, upon 
which pride had striven with oblivion ; 
upon many of these name and deeds, 
arms and motto, lad yielded to the cor- 
rosive tooth of Time. Graves of all 
lengths attested the inexorable imparti- 
ality of Death. The gilded marble and 
the humbler flag-stone, showed that 
haughty wealth reposed in the same. bed 
with lowly labour. The name of Car- 
ville was there upon tombs of modern 
structure, and it was upon older slabs, 
half-sunken in the earth and overgrown 
with turf. It seemed strange he could 
see his own name nowhere. He was 
disappointed’; he had listlessly turned 
from the inscriptions which told of wealth 
and excellence, or of sorrow and hope, 
when his eye was caught by a moss- 
grown series of weather-worn’ tomb 
stones, He found them dated back for 
several centuries. These he scrutinized, 
_ but could find none later than 


W. Brereron, Bart. 
Obt. XIX. "Oct., MDVC. 


“‘ Here, then,” said Etienne, ‘my an- 
cestors repose, and in these scenes would 
my lot, and that of those from whom I 
am descended, have been cast, but for 
the treachery of a monarch. Well, it is 
’ better thus. Rather the wild and savage 
frontier; rather the frowns of power— 
better the doom of a rebel and a fugitive, 
than the wages of dependence and deg- 
radation,.” 

He stooped down, and with his knife 
traced the names, dates, and armorial 
bearings upon the oldest tombs, but it 
grew too dark to complete his task, so he 
postponed its completion until the next 
morning. He had gone far enough to 
trace the same family names that had 
been familiar to him by tradition, upon 
several tombs, and turned to walk slowly 
towards his inn. He observed two ladies 
walking slowly across from the Hall, by 
the pathway which led by the churchb- 
yard. He certainly expected they might 
not be unknown to him. It was impossi- 
ble for him to pass without attracting 
their attention, perhaps causing them 
some alarm. He sat down upon a tomb 
within the shadow of the wall. The 
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ladies paused to rest. Isidore Carville 
leant upon the wall, and. gazed upward 
at the old church; she then looked, with 
a melancholy expression, upon the tombs; 
her countenance, for a moment was wrapt 
in thought. Her face *was pale, but ex- 
quisitly beautiful. It seemed to the 
trembling observer that it was that of 
some seraph that looked down upon the 
scene of former sorrows. She sighed and 
turned to resume her walk. Released 
from the equal embarrassment of observ- 
ing the ladies, without being himself 
seen, and of renewing his acquaintance 
with them under such equivocal circum- 
stances, Hollis returned to the little ale- 
house, , 

The widow, who kept_the inn, apolo- 
gised that his accommodations would be 
sO poor. 

“T am not able to do as much for you 
as I might, my daughter’s very low. I 
haven’t time or spirits to do anything, 
sir.” 

“My dear madam, do not trouble your- 
self, a bit of bread and a cup of milk 
will do for me. Your quiet and delight- 
ful country is entertainment enough.” 

‘‘You’re very kind, sir, I’m sure, but 
every one is kind to us, far more than I 
deserve ; except for the aid of my neigh- 
bours and the ladies at the Hall, I could 
scarcely live, since the illness of my 
daughter.” 

“ The ladies, then, assist you.” 

“Yes, sir, they visit my daughter, and 
send their servants to assist us, There’s 
Miss Isidore, since she has heard of our 
misfortunes, she has always done some- 
thing for us.”’ ; 

“‘She is the daughter of your land- 
lord.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, my landlord, I suppose, but 
I deal with his bailiff altogether. But 
she’s an angel; so kind and gentle, She 
deserves the best fortune in the world; 
and I hear she may have the choice of 
the young gentry any day, though her 
father is a bad manager and very much 
embarrass.d. They say she-has a suitor, 
a-lord, wonderful rich, with the finest 
earriage.and horses that was ever seen. 
But I’m running on when I should be 
with my daughter, so you must excuse 
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me, and I will get your supper for 
you.” 

Etienne completed his monumental cata- 
logue. He was delighted to find that the. 
latter names and dates corresponded with 
those in the family Bible, of which he 
had a transcript, The armorial bear- 
ings were the same with those upon the 
old sword and seal rings at home. He 
had now no doubt of the identity 
of this family, and ancestry with 
those who had once held the Hall. The 
property had descended to the father of 


Major Cafville—who was a collateral de- 


scendant of the original owners—in de- 
fault of any lineal heirs, maie. He took 
leave of his landlady, saying: _ 

“T am obliged to you, madam, for the 

“quiet and civility of your cottage; per- 
mit me to contribute a little-to your af- 
flicted family.” 

‘“‘T thank you sincerely, sir. I am glad 
you are satisfied. Many gentlemen walk 
into the country for their health and di- 
version—some for evil, no doubt, as the 
good book says; but I-don’t mean you, 
sir.” 

Upon his return to the village he found 
an anonymous letter, advising him that 
his place of retreat was suspected. He 
determined, however, not to fly, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Lear. So young and so untender ?” 
Cor. So young, my. Lord, and true. 
[Tracepy or Kine Lear. 


A scene had occurred, however, at the 
Hall, which will introduce to our readers 
other events and other characters. Isi- 
dore had been summoned into the library 
to meet her father. 

A slender looking gentleman, about 
forty-five, walked the room with his hands 
behind him; he was slightly bald, his fea- 
tures were haggared and bore the impress 
of excitement. He wore the military un- 
dress of a major in his Majesty’s service. 

‘“* My dear,” said he to Isidore, “ Ihave 
sent for you to renew a conversation bro- 
ken off some weeks sincé. Have you 
given Sir Thomas Atherton his reply ?” 


. 


A blush passed over the young lady’s 
brow as she replied: 

“T have.” 

‘“‘ When was your answer given ?” 

“ Yesterday, sir.” 

* Was it favorable?” 

She made no reply, but raised her 
hunds to her face. | 

He walked towards her and took her 
hands in his own, Ile repeated the en- 
quiry-— 

“Was the reply favorable ?” 

“« [t—was—not—sir.” 

He resumed his walk—suddenly he 
paused— 

“Tsidore. TI do not know what to think 
of this. This proposal.comes from a 
gentleman who is my friend. To his 
family and fortune there can be no objec- 
tion—for himself he is a handsome, and 
fashionable man, who would afford you a 
most liberal establishment.. I cannot un- 
derstand this obstinacy. You cannot 
have another attachment ?” 

The young lady made no answer. 

“Isidore!” said Major Carville, “ Isi- 
dore! listen tome, It becomes necessa- 
ry that I should. acknowledge follies un- 
worthy of a parent, to secure the obedi- 
ence due from achild. My career, as 
you no doubt know from report, has been 
replete with error. This course has 
brought its usual consequences, I have 
nething that is not encumbered. My 
death may happen at any time; its prob- 
ability will be increased ‘by the profes- 
sional perils of the colonial campaign 
into which I am ordered. In such an 
event, this landed estate will pass to the 
next male heir, pay as a soldier will cease, 
and you will bean orphan, and a beggar. 
These dreadful consequences of my own 
folly distract me. It is therefore that in- 
stead of commanding, I implore you to 
yield any scruples, and marry a man who 
adores you, and will forever relieve me of 


anxiety for your account, and of much 
remorse for my own.” 


Isidore’s tears fell thick and fast. She 
sobbed convulsively. 


“Isidore ! answer me—girl! will you 
see me dishonored? stripped of all that 
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I possess, and thrust forth to live upon 
the charity of the world!” 
“Father,” said the poor girl, “ what 


can Ido? Would you sacrifice me to a. 


man I do not love? Whom I cannot even 
respect? What—oh, what! would beg- 
gary be toalot so hateful? Tell me to 
labor for you, to starve for you, and I will 
obey your wishes without a murmur, but 
do not bid me sacrifice my peace of mind 
ind self respect forever !” 

There was a silence, except for the 
sound of his footsteps as he paced the 
room, Snddenly he pansei, 

‘*Tsidore, I have been accustomed to 
obedience, I have indulged you with this 
confidence, hoping to have found you 
more rational, if not more respectful to 
my wishes. You can return to your 
chamber and reconcile yourself to a mar- 
riage, which, if not agreeable, is inevita- 
ble.” So saying, he opened the door, and 
the young lady rose to depart. 

Strange! she had ceased to weep. 
Though pale as a statue, she was steady. 

‘‘ Father,” said she, “‘ may God forgive 
you! Stern as you have been towards 
me—indifferent as I had feared you were, 
you know not how I have loved you, and 
with what agony I have prayed that God 
would renew your heart. I shall still do 
so, and. oh! with more fervor since the 
events of this day. But father ;”—she 
advanced and laid her hand fearlessly and 
firmly upon his, as she looked him in*the 
eye— we must never again speak upon 
this dishonorable subject. My lips are 
sealed upon it forever. I hope I am not 
altogether unprepared to meet death. I 
will endure it in any other form, and 
never upbraid you. God bless you.” She 
withdrew. 

Then that desperate man who had bra- 
ved the breach—-that callous man of the 
world, who regarded women’s hearts as 
merchandize to ,be bought »r bartered, 
felt an awe which bound him for a mo- 
ment to the spot, and as some throb of an 
earlier and better nature stirred his be- 
som, he muttered—* D—n it, it will never 
do.” 

Isidore gave way, within her chamber, 
to grief for her desolate condition, and 
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the cruel dommands of her father. But 
she thought of the wretched life which a 
disgraceful marriage would bring her, and 
dried her tears. Indeed she even felt 


_ some relief that the necessities of her 


father, might plead some apology for his 
conduct. .She was rejoiced that he was 
not altogether unnatural, it was, indeed, 
but his anxiety for her welfare, that im- 
pelled him to such anact. Ierpain sub- 
sided into pity. She grew calmer—she 
reflected upon her acquaintance with 
Etienne as a dream of mingled pain and 
happiness, but it was over, She arose, 
and taking a book of religious exercises, 
seated herself at the window. 

Her father was not yet satisfied ; a man 
of violent will, and enervated moral sen- 
timent, he was determined to carry his 
point When he had asked Isidore wheth- 
er her attachment to another preverit- 
ed her assenting to the proposals of 
Sir Thomas Atherton, he had a meaning 
to which he feared to giveexpression. A 
correspondence had of course followed 
the temporary separation between Isidore 
and Lady Elizabeth. Major Carville had - 
violated this to ascertain the state of his 
daughter’s affairs. He had thus learned 
that Lady Elizabeth mentioned the “hand- 
some young Virginian,” with whom they 
had voyaged, as the conquest of her 
friend. He had learned the incidents 
which accompanied their acquaintance, 
and felt apprehensive that she might have 
contracted an attachment. The anxiety 
with which he regarded the defeat of his 
plans, was enhanced by his indignation 
against one whom he regarded a rebelli- 
ous adventurer. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ Unquestionably’—replied Harpax, “for 
such has been the rule of our watch ever 
since the days of the most excellent cen- 
turian, Sysiphus, in whose time it was 
first determined, that all contraband com- 
modities, or suspicious weapons, or the 
like, which should be brought into the 
city, during the night-watch, should be 
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uniformly forfeited to the use of the sol- 
diery of the guard.” 
[Count Rozert oF Paris. 


Major Carville was still in this indig- 
nant frame of mind, when he received a 
note from Esquire Ford, informing him 
that the Department of Stute had instruct- 
ed him to make search for a young man, 
understood to be lurking around Dorches- 
ter, and believed to be an American rebel 
and spy. He was also directed to call on 
Major Carville, to send a sergeant and 
file of men from the barracks, to aid in 
this search. Immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of this note, he hastened to the resi- 
dence of Esquire Ford, and found him 
wholly absorbed in this momentous inci- 
dent. 


“Ah, Major Carville! glad to see you, - 
sir. Military men are always prompt at 
the call of duty. I received this note 
thismorning. You see it gives a descrip- 
tion of the offender—young man about 
23—tall stature—black hair and eyes— 
well dressed—rather gentlemanly and in- 
telligent. Idon’t know what to do—des- 
perate character no doubt. Iam not in 
good health, I fear I shall have to dele- 
gate this duty to you—except the trial— 
that I can preside over without embar- 
rassment. Do you think I shall have to 
go to London ?” 

Oh, no! I imagine not.” 

‘** My clerk thinks it will require every 
one who is concerned in the arrest to at- 
tend. That was the case in the horrible 
rebellion of ’45. All had to go to Lon- 
don, and testify against every red legged 
gillie in the expedition. Egad, many 
were so uncertain which side to take, 
when, the scoteh marched upon Newcas- 
tle, they ware glad to testify and hang 
the rebels to save theinselves.”” The Ma- 
jor thought this rebel was not so formida- 
ble. If caught, the sergeant would be 
willing to take him to London himself. 
A little conference with the police satis- 
fied Major Carville, that the suspected 
rebel was in the neighbouring village, 
and the file of soldiers departed with the 
constable to arrest him. 

Etienne had passed a sleepless night. 
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He had made up his mind to abandon all 
thought of gaining’the affections of Miss 
Carville. This resolve had caused him a 
painful struggle; but he considered his 
future prospects so gloomy, that it would 
be folly to entangle his fate with that of 
one so highly esteemed. A messenger 
had brought him a letter from Dorches- 
ter, informing him that a government 
messenger had gone down in pursuit of 
him. He read this alarming intelligence 
with composure, Tired of concealment, 
he was determined to avoid arrest no lon- 
ger, 
It was not therefore a matter of sur- 

prise, when his landlady, with a terrified 

countenance, informod him that she was 

charged with having harbored an enemy 

of the king in her house, and that the 

officers were below, ready to take him in 
custody. 

Etienne walked down and was imme- 
diately seized by a constable. Shaking 
this official off, he demanded to see the 
warrant for his apprehension. 

Justice Ford was in a state of excite- 
ment, ‘‘ Seize him!” criedhe. “ Inthe 
name of the king! I command the peace!” 

The officer, seeing that Hollis made no 
attempt to escape, said “‘ you are arrested, 
sir, by a warrant from the state depart- 
ment, as an alien enemy of the king.’‘ 

** Search the’ rebel for concealed wea- 
pons, contraband property, and treasona- 
ble papers,” cried the justice. ‘All that 
he has is forfeited to the crown.” 

Etienne, said “‘ he should offer no re- 
sistance, he hoped his effects would not 
be seized. He certainly should never 
deny that he was an American. He had 
borne arms for his country and against 
its enemies.” 

The justice was delighted to find such 
a tractable offender. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘ Mr. Robertson, throw 
yourself upon his majesty’s clemency.” 
“‘ Seargent,” added he, ‘‘ you see how res- 
olutely this has been done. I hope my 
humble share in this important arrest 
may not be forgotten.” 

The sergeant bowed. ‘ Your name,” 
said he, “of course, is not Robertson ?” 

“Of course not, I am tired of it, and 
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had rather resume my own, which you 
will see on this card.” 

‘‘ You are my prisonar, sir,” said the 
Sergeant, ‘‘this file of men will attend 
you.” 

“ And my baggage.” 

“D—n your baggage!” said Major Car- 
ville, ‘‘a d—d rebel deserves nothing 
better than a cart and a truss of straw. 
That I trust will be your equipage befure 
long. Sergeant, look to your charge. 
March !” 

Hoilis said to the justice, “that as he 
had been arrested upon civil process, he 
should hope his baggage would be for- 
warded to London.” He next paid his 
bill, and distributed a gratuity amongst 
the servants. 

As soon as it was understood amongst 
the villagers, that he was an American, 
arrested for having gone to war with the 
king, he excited much commiseration, for 
it was thought the mildest punishment 
for so heinous an offence, should be to 
chop him up in small pieces, and send 
one to each of hiscountrymen, as a warn- 
ing of the fate which the king’s enemies 
were to expect; or to quarter him, after 
‘the fashion still known in the country. 

Major Carville and the justice rode off 
together, and our hero left the village on 
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foot and in custody. The march was no- 
thing to one who had all his life been ac- 
customed to active exercise. The ser- 
geant treated him with civility, and ex- 
cept the annoyance of being gazed on as 
a malefactor, and the natural anxiety of 
his condition, he suffered little. Some- 
what foot-sore and fatigued, he slept 
soundly on the rude bed of a prison. He 
found his baggage upon his arrival, and 
soon after addressed a note to Sergeant 
Ranson. 

That gentleman called during the even- 
ing. Accustomed to appear for offenders 
against the laws, be was surprised to 
learn that the prisoner wus confined upon 
a political charge ; and still more, when 
informed he had been an officer in the 
colonial army. To convince Sergeant 
Ranson of his character, he exhibited the 
letters from the colonial agent in France. 

“Why my rebellious friend, I scarcely 
know how we shall manage to save you ; 
I must be candid you know. The Amer- 
igan agent, as you call him, has acted 
imprudently in submitting you to this 
risk, but we must examine the committal 
and the charges, and make the best de- 
fence in our power.” 

The next morning the prisoner was 
taken before the Chief Justice. 


[ro BE CONTIN vr. ] 
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“ A morning mist among the blue hills lost, 
A blade of grass that withers on the ground, 
A subtly melting tracery of frost 
Upon the crystal pane in wint>r found : 
The eclro of an echo, fleeting sound, 
The foam of ocean wave by wild winds tossed 
On rocks that overlook the surges round, . 
By bark of mortal mould as yet uncrossed: 
A cloud that fades away everras we,yaze, 
A drop of dew exhaled within an hour, 


A leaf snapped from the tree in autumn days, 


A broken reed, or a decaying flower— 
These, we say, life resembles; yet we haste 
' That life so brief to dissipate and waste.” 
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We cannot throw our eaps.so high, now 
that 1862 has come, as we expected when 
1861 was dying. Still, we can say, in all 
sincerity, “ Be of good cheer.” The Yan- 
kees have licked the spittle that fell from 
the British lion’s mouth as he uttered his 
first wrathful growl, and now they squirm 
aud writhe in the dust of a national humili- 
ation unexampled in history —despised of 
mankind, the loathed and 
vermin of vivilization. This just retribu- 
tion of their overweening vanity, their 
loud-barking braggadocio and their un- 
paralleled lying, avails as nothing, so long 
as the war with England, which we so 
confidently predicted and on which we so 
foolishly relied, iags in the uncertain dis- 
tance. : 

But the end is not yet. 
come. 


The war will 
As, during the last winter, the tide 
of. disunion and civil strife continually 
ebbed and flowed, but still rose steadily to 
its dreadful flood, so now,—the waves of 
passion go back and forth, but the planet- 
ary power of interest pushes the waters 
ever onward and upward. How ffanti- 
cally, how vainly good men and bad men 
strove to avert war between the United 
States and the Confederate States! As 
vainly will they strive to avert the Anglo- 
Yankee war. The Yankees may eat dirt 
till their gaunt bellies are stuffed to burst- 
ing:—that will not set the looms a-going in 
Lancashire. That icy and malign soul, 
that satanic political debauchee,—true “son 
of Belial, flown with insolence and wine,” 
Wm H. Seward, may iniite apblogies still 
more crafty and incomplete than the one 
he gave to Lord Lyons; but they will not 
expiate the unpardonable crime against 
the commerce of the world of sealing for- 
ever the harbors of the South with sunken 
ships. Lineoln, “the mere villain,” as the 
London Times well calls him, inust answer 
before the Supreme Courts of Human In- 
dustry for this cowardly and fiendish plot, 
this attempted regicide of King Cotton. 
Four millions of starving artisans in Eng- 
land, and as many more upon the Conti- 
nent, ptoclaim his enormous guilt before a 
shocked and indignant world; and the 
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day of his doom, and his people’s doom, 
draws nigh, Out-casts of earth, Pariahs, 
Ishmaelites; things poisonous and _stink- 
ing, the Yankee race begins to be every- 
where hated and scorned. Theirown sins 
have made their fate. The innocent peo- 
ple they have murdered demand that hate. 
Their bombast brought that seorn. Asa 
leper wrapped in a bloody shroud, and 
driven by unpitying whirlwinds to perish 
in a wilderness, so will they be hurried to 
national destruction before the vengeful 
breath of every enlightened people. As 
their wickedness, actual and meditated, is 
beyond comparison, so will be their pun- 
ishment. God’s unchanging laws decree 
it. Let us rejoice in mght spirit when 
their crimes shall be requited unto them, 
but, let us also profit by their example. 

Truly, the end is not yet. 

Meantime we flounder in the mud of 
our trencles, coughing, wheezing, expec- 
torating, shaking with rheumatisms and 
agues, and easing the approach to death, 
as best we may, by spinning the tiresome 
We shall 
all be dead before the Spring,—but whirl 
again the mild tetotum. A solilier’s death 
is a glorious death, and so 1s suffocation 
from mud and consumption,—round with 
the wise tetotum. 


tetotum of the defensive policy. 


Winter has come, the 
roads are bad,—what can we cdo but twirl 
When the buds burst 
forth and the birds shall sing, then all that 


the brave tetotum ? 


are alive will go home and enlist no more, 


But the 
matter is serious, says Croaker; we should 


—On with the Great’ Tetotum! 


be up and doing, for there is nota moment 
to be lost, if we would be saved alive. 
Nay, the army of the reserve should have 
‘been in the field drilling with wooden 
muskets, in defarlt of better, six months 
ago. Indeed! Wherefore, behold the 
Legislature of Virginia intriguing and idl- 
ing, dawdling an! hesitating whether to 
choose a statestian or charlatan for Sena- 
tor; and the Congress of tne Confederate 
States wasting whole monilis in’ the futile 
effort to~keep Price fiom being outraged, 
and to permit the people té judge whether 
the preface to the Report of the Battle of 
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Manassas is in accordance with common 
sense or otherwise. 

We are in a horribly bad way, thinks 
Croaker. 

Softly, good Croaker. 

There are two sides to most things, and 
there are four sides to the Great Tetotum. 
Examine them, poor Croaker, We are up 
to our necks in filthy mire, expiring gradu- 
ally under the combined influence of ca- 
chectic diseases and villainous whiskey, 
cursed incessantly by our drunken Colo- 
nels, our sanitary condition neglected by 
our Generals, with nothing to do but play 
cards, watch our old party hacks make 
money in the Chief Quartermaster’s Office, 
and wait patiently for the expiration of 
our term of enlistment. We are doing 
nothing, and making no preparations to do 
anything. Why should we? Cotton is 
fighting for us, tobacco is fighting for us, 
Yankee insolence is fighting for us, millions 
of famished Europeans are fighting for us. 
To risk our precious lives at the cannon’s 
mouth for the sake of the bubble reputa- 
tion, what folly! when we have so many 
friends to do battle for us and can die so 
quietly on a bed of ordure in camp, what 
stupidity! To save our land from invasion 
by fighting the enemy on his own soil—to 
shield our homes from rapine and our 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters from 
horrors worse than death, by quartering 
our armies in Yankee towns and subsisting 
them on Yankee products—what incon- 
ceivable tom-foolery! True, Hannibal kept 
his army sixteen years in Italy, the younger 
Scipio subsisted his legions for three years 
in Africa, and Napoleon made it a rule to 
fight in the enemy’s country, and thus to 
save France from the ravages of war. But 
Hannib&l, Scipio; Buonaparte, where are 
they ? 

Quietly, distressed and incensed Croaker. 

The defensive policy is the true policy. 
A strolling correspondent of an English 
newspaper, and the philosophic author of 
“ Cannibals All,’—we know of no others— 
have sail so. And they have said well. 
A Southern army in »Pennsylvania and 
Ohio during the early part of the war, 
would have had the whole Democratic 
party at its back, the Republican forces 
would have been shivered to atoms, and— 
the reconstruction of the Union would 
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have been inevitable. We could not have 
refused our Northern allies this poor boon, 
—the dearest wish of their hearts. 

Again. Had we demonstrated our ability 
to whip the North without foreign aid, it 
would have made us, in the first place, as 
conceited and bombastical as they are, and 
in the next place, it would have left us in 
such a good humour with the miserable 
devils we had thrashed, and so out of 
humour with the European natiéns who 
had delayed the recognition of our inde- 
pendence, that trade would easily have re- 
sumed its old channels, and our commer- 
cial vassalage would have remained pre- 
cisely the same as though no war had ever 
occurred. Legislation would not have 
cured this evil. The rooted habit was too 
deep to be cut up but by the sword. A 
prolongation of the war, and the assistance 
of England was needed to establish those 
friendly commercial relations on the one 
side, and that intense, undying hatred on 
the other, which will insure our eternal 
separation from the corrupt, unprincipled, 
over-reaching, irreligious, fanatical hordes 
of the North. 

You see, therefore, O narrow-sighted 
Croaker, that there is a soul of good in 
things evil—for evil, unquestionably, the 
defensive policy has been,—and the plac- 
ing of our armies on the banks of the Sus- 
quehannah and the Ohio would have been 
no departure from that policy. The policy 
was good—but the excess of it—the sloth, 
the want of forecast, the lack of prepar- 
ation, the false security, the constant look- 
ing to England, and the leaving of every- 
thing to professional politicians, long given 
over to intrigues, tg pitiful meagrims and 
petty spites, to managing aflairs for the 
benefit of party favourites and not for the 
whole country—there lies the rub. 


Aye! cries the West Pointer from his 
trenches, his head and tail elevated with 
conceit at the true glacis angle and his 
whole man revetted with knowledge un- 
known and unknowable to ordinary mor- 
tals, Aye! cries he, look to Tennessee, 
where the brave Zollickoffer lies in his 
prime, his army cut to pieces, his muni- 
tions destroyed, Cumberland Gap left en- 
dangered, the Tennessee and Virginia 
Railroad, the Great Aorta of our national 
life, almost within the shears of the Abo- 
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lition Parce—look there and behold the 
fruits of your aggressive policy. 
Make the most of your argument, West 


Pointer, and generalise from a single, ex- 


ceptional instance. The defeat has come 
not a moment too scon. What else would 
have roused us from our apathy—what 
greater disaster would have burst upon our 
stupor and forced us to instant and imperi- 
ous duties that ought to have been done 
in the months of summer? Was Birn- 
side’s triumph, of which we shall yet hear 
with fear and trembling after this article is 
printed,.needed to restore us to our senses? 
Yes. A foolish slumber deserves a rude 
awakening. 

Let us, then, sum up the whole matter. 
The defensive policy has secured our final 
separation from the North, and our close 
alliance—it will surely come—with Eng- 
land; but, carried too far, it has brought 
us into extreme peril. What, then? Shall 
we be stirring or doze’a little longer? We 
have done much and suffered much for 
freedom’s sake; shall our toils and sor- 
rows go for nothing, or shall we do and 
endure still more for the inestimable bless- 
ing of liberty? Up South! Up Virginia, 
chiefly ; up old and young, rich and poor; 
up every man, woman and child. To work 
atonce. To work, night and day, in doors 
and out, as though the war had just begun, 
as though it were never to end, as though 
each one had the whole burthen on h'm- 
self. " To work! To work on, without 
ceasing, till the war be ended, and mild- 
eyed Peace be come again. Let the ‘larum 
ring from the capes to the mountains, and 
from invaded Carolina to the defiled waters 
of the Potomac, till the old State bristles 
with armed men, and every Virginian is a 
soldier. Then, and then only, may we 
hope to be free. 

And you, ye ploting, legislators, go hide 
your termble shame behind the burnished 
barrels of your muskets. And yon, ye ac- 
cursed extortioners, now that your ill-got- 
ten booty is in danger, hie to the trenches 
to defend it, and dig there till the villainy 


within you be sweated out in agony of 


toil. And you, ye despicable fops and popin- 
jays, that dance pretty dances with flirts 


_and fools in cozy parlours, quit, for a while, 


your anonkey shows, and repair to the 
field of carnage, there to be scared into 
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a temporary sense of the value of life, 
and once, at least, t® run fast enough 
to lay some claim to manhood. To you, 
true lovers of your country, men worthy of 
the name, we make no appeal. Ye do not 
need it. Arouse Virginians, one, all ;— 
anything, everything to save us from 
slavery to Yankee masters. 

Oh, ye of tittle faith, do yeu doubt the 
issue of the war? Did the South make 
it? Did not the South pray to be delivered 
from its horrors? For what are we fight- 
ing? For liberty, for independence, for 
constitutional government, for freedom of 
speech and of the press, for, pure religion, 
for deliverance from the theories of infi- 
dels, atheists, visionaries and fanatics; 


. for the privilege of protecting our African 


domestic slaves from the merciless tyranny 
of a freedom for which they are not pre- 
pared, and from suicidal competition with 
the white man, his natural master, his 
superior in intelligence, in cunning, and in 
ferocity—are we not? Have we oppressed 
women and young children? Have we 
shed innocent blood for the sake of gain”? 
Have we made war for traffic merely? 
Have we wronged, or sought to wrong any ? 
Do we seek to harm. a human creature on 
all the earth, save those, seemingly human, 
who would murder us in cold blood in 
order to make money by imposing onerots 
taxes on the products of our labour, and 
by depriving us of all rights of any share 
whatsdever in the common property, or in 
the government? Why, then, do you dis- 
trust God, or doubt which side He will take 
in this contest? Go to; ye are weak of 
mind and of soul As surely as the stars 
shine in heaven, God will give us the~ 
victory. But He will as surely prepare us 
to prize it. Our national salvation will 
He accomplish only jhrough the purifica- 
tion of much suffering. The sooner we 


_believe this, and act in conformity. with 


our belief, the sooner we will be saved. 
To work, then,—to arms! 





Every body wants a new Confederate 
flag. The present one is universally hated. 
It resembles the Yankee flag, and that is 
enough to make it unutterably detestable. 
All sorts of bars, triangles, suns, moons, 
stars, comets, nebulas, and hideous colors 
and figures, have been proposed, and all 
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have been very rightly cast aside as no 
manner of account, except the battle flag 
now used in the Army of the Potomac 
“The Southern Cross” holds its place stea- 
dily in the Southern heart. It was in eve- 
ry mouth long before the war began; it 
remains in spite of all arguments against 
it. 
we don’t see the Southern Cross in the 
heavens. Indeed! Do the British see the 
lion and the unicorn on the land or in the 
Do the Austrians behold the double- 
headed eagle anywhere in nature or out of 
it? What has seeing got to do with it? 
The truth is, we shall see the Southern 


These arguments are ridiculous, First, 


sea ? 


Cross ere the destiny of the Southern mas- 
ter and his African slave is accomplished. 
That destiny does not stop short of the * 
banks of the Amazon. The world of won- 
ders in the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
of riches incalculable in the vast domain, 
watered by that gigantic stream, is the nat- 
ural heritage of the Southron and his do- 
mestic slave. They alone can achieve its 
conquest and lay its untold wea'th a tri- 
bute at the feet of commerce, the Queen- 
consort of King Cotton. On the banks of 
that majestic river, the soldier of civiliza- 
tion shall behold the Cross, like that upon 
his victorious banner, burning welcome 
from the skies. 

‘But we are told that the cross is a reli- 
gious symbol, and objectionable to our 
Jewish fellow-citizens. There is some, 
force in the objection. But it is a feather 
weightinthe Lalance. Place the Southern 
Cross upon our national flag, and it will give 
no more offence tothemthan do the cross- 
es on the spires of our Episcopal and Cath- 
plic churches, while it will inspire a bound- 
less enthusiasm and afford entire satisfac- 
tion to. an overwhelming majority of our 
citizens, They will fight under it and 
for it far more bravely and lovingly than 
under any other banner. 
hearts want. 


It is what their 
As to the details of the flag, 
we are willing to trust them to any artist 
of good taste. We offer the following as 
a suggestion merely—A golden cross. stud- 


ded with silver stars, iff number equal to . 


the States of the Confederacy, on an azure 
field. 





The mournfullest sign of the times is the 
profound indifference of the press to the 
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exertions of ALEXANDER MosELEY, editor of 
the Richmond Whig, in behalf of “ Con- 
With a high. 


resolve and an inexora’ le logic, MoseLey 
has laboured zealously to prove, and has 


stitutional Amendments.” 


proved, that, under the present eminently 
successful imitation of the Yankee Cunsti- 
tution, there is but a step, and a short one, 
from Jefferson Davis to Abraham Lincoln. 
He has shown conclusively that the exist- 
ing polity leads directly and inevitably to 
numerical despotism and its corollary the 
“one man power.” Not one newspaper in 
the Confederacy bas paid the slightest at- 
tention to these startling facts. 

Last winter, when the seizure of Fortress 
Monroe was a matter of paramount im- 
portance, the people recalled with the sad- 
dest interest Patrick Henry’s opposition to 
the possession of forts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as recorded in the Debates of the 


With 
melancholy interest, not unmixed with a 


Virginia Convention. some such 
just pride, we may expect the relatives of 
ALEXANDER Mosevey. twenty or thirty yéars 
hence, when an obscene and fanatical ig- 
noramus has donned the robes of the Con- 
federate President, to reproduce the pro- 
phetic articles which have appeared in the 
It will 
be too late then to do more than repeat the 


Whig during the past few months. 


work-out axiom, which so disheartens and 
paralyses every patriotic thinker, that“ His- 
tory has but one page,” and that mankind 
are in nothing profited Ly experience. 
The indifference of the newspapers to 
Mosetey finds its paraliel in the indiffey- 
ence of the Confederate Government to 
the newspapers. The administration dis- 
daius to have an organ, and exhibits an 
ineffable contempt for popular opinion, 
which inclines one to laugh at himself for 
the presumption of 
expressing, is 


even entertaining,— 
outs of the question—any 
opinion whatsoever. One is ata loss, now- 
a-days, whether to weep with rage or joy 
at the sudden attainment of that ideal gov- 
ernment, in which the populace, high and 
low, have not the least’ occasion to disturb 


To 


so blissful a state are we reduced,.that all 


themselves about their public affairs. 


aman has to do, is to regard his govern- 
’ 

ment as a sort of political solar system, 

infinitely above him and beyond his influ- 


ence. To whistle vaguely in secret pla- 











ces, for it is farsical to talk, and to admit 
one’s self worthy of everlasting repro- 
bation; if one does not believe every Con- 


 federate official, and especially every mili- 


' ° . - 
tafy man to be a Superior Being, is now 
the highest ambition of every good citizen. 





Ex-President John Tyler, after a brief 
illness, expired at the Ballard House in 
Richmond on Friday. night, Jan’y 17, 1862. 
His remains were conveyed to the Capitol, 
and on Tuesday the 2lst, after a funeral 
discourse at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
by Bishop Johns, were conveyed to Holly- 
wood Cemetary and placed beside the ashes 
of Monroe. 

The body was removed from the Capitol 
about 12 o’elock, under the escort of the 
Public Guard, and followed by the high of- 
ficers of the Confederate and State Govern- 
ments, the members of Congress and 
the State Legislature, and many citizens 
and friends ; the Armory Band meanwhile 
performing a solemn dirge. 

The following sketch of the public career 
of the distinguished deceased appeared in 
the Charleston Mercury : 


Joun Ty er, the noble old Virginian, has 
not long survived the wreck of the Union 
over which, fn its integrity, he once pré- 
sided. His career has been strange and 
eventtul, linking together. in a most singu- 
lar manner, the period of the bitterest po- 
litical agitation in the Past, with these 
present days of blood and revolution. Few 
men‘have obtained a larger share of popu- 
lar honours. He was born in Charles City 
County, Va., in 1790. Entering the politi- 
cal arena while still quite young, he was 
elected to the Virginia Legislature at the 
age of twenty-one, and five years later to 
Congress. In 1826 he was chosen Gov- 


ernor of his native State, and before the’ 


expiration of his term of oflice was selected 
by the Legislature to fill a vacancy in the 
United States Senate. Soon afterwards he 
resigned his new position, and went into 
voluntary retirement. In 1840 he was 
chosen Vice-President, and upon the death 
of President Harrison, became the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States.. Upon 
the close of his term. in-1845, he returned 
to private life in Virginia. Thenceforward 
he took no part in public affairs until the 


opening of tue present struggle. As soon 


as the last hope.of an honourable peace 
had died away, aged as he was, he became 
one of the most zealous and efficient cham- 
pions of the war, and he has died in the 
faithful service of the new Confederacy, 
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which he aided in establishing. The 
whole South will deplore his loss as that of 
an honest statesman, a true patriot, and a 
good man; while Virginia will mourn 
over his tomb,as that of one of her tried 


and trusted sons. ; 


Mr. Tyler's character 1s thus described 
by Mr. Rives: 


Among the qualities which most emi- 
nently and honourably distinguished him, 
was an habitual kindliness of disposition, 
and a generous appreciation of others, 
evén of those who were his political ene- 
mies and opponents. It was about two 
years ago, in this city, on a public and me- 
morable occasion, he did himself the bigh- 
est honour by a warm, spontaneous and 
manly tribute to the character of a great 
man and deceased patriot, who had stood 
towards him in the attitude of a powerful 
and declared opponent.’ 

In reviewing the eventful life of Mr. 
Tyler, we are led, almost irresistibly, to 
apply to hima descriptive epithet by which 
the Romans were accustomed to express a 
quality that ever inspired their confidence 
and admiration. By that epithet—/elir— 
they did not mean to designate a person 
who was merely fortunate, but one who, 
by a happy combination of well-tempered 
attributes, knew, in a measure, how to 
command or propitiate fortune. ‘This sen- 
timent was embedied by them in a maxim 
tersely expressed by their great satirist. 
nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia. Thus 
it was with Mr. Tyler. By a rare union of 
prudence, good sense, and good temper,set 
off by the natural gifts of oratory and a 
persuasive address, he won the hearts of 
the people and commanded the favour of 
fomuné; and success waited upon him in 
every step of his public career. 

Delegate in the Legislature of the State, 
Representative in Congress, Governor, Sen- 
ator, Vice-President, President—* he sound- 
ed all the depths and shoals of honor;” 
and in every trust he acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his constituents. After 
having filled with hononr the highest of- 
fices of the Government of the Union— 
which sank, at length, under the degene- 
racy and corruption of the times—he lived 
to take a leading part in the establishment 
of a new Confederacy for the South, which 
had all his affections and all his hopes: 
and asa member of this House, lhe gave his 
anxious labours to the great cause Of secu 
ring and perpetuating the strueture. 


To which, the following from the Rich- 
mond Examiner, deserves to be added: 


Mr. Tyler's manners were such as to de- 
ceive superficial observers. Unlike most 
very great men, he was constitutionally 
amiable as well as morally benevolent: 
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and -love of approbation, though not a 
dominant trait of his character, was strong 
enough to give the tone to all his deport- 
ment with his fellow-men. Hence, he 
seemed weak, undecided, if not insincere, 
to those who did not know him thoroughly. 
On new scenes and at the commencement 
of any one of those great struggles through 
so many of which he passed, his desire to 
soothe and conciliate, and indisposition to 
trample down any one in the way, made 
him to seem to lean on every side in turn. 
But the heavier grew the opposition, the 
stronger the strife of will and storm of 
passion, the steadier did, his step become ; 
till, in the moments of supreme trial. he 
was invariably found to be erect and solid 
as an obelisk of granite. Mr. Tyler’s reso- 
Jution and firmness of character was not 
less remarkable than his foresight and 
originality of thought. The union of these 
qualities made him, what has become a 
rarity in American politics, the true states- 
man. 


Very beautiful and touching is the ex- 
tract given below, which we take from Mr. 
Hunter’s eulogy, pronounced before the 
Confederate Congress: ; 


Mr. President, it may truly be said that 
with John Tyler there has fallen a great 
man. I know, sir, that the death of any 
good man is the capse of grief to the friend- 
ly survivors; and yet I feel I do not err 
when I say that my deceased colleague 
was as fortunate in his death as in his life. 
As a soldier on the field of battle falls, he 
fell at the post of duty. A life, when it 
was full of years and honours passed away. 
He left us before age had bowed his form 
or dimmed the lustre of his intellect ; when 
the future course of his life was about to 
promise him more of pleasure than grief. 
To-morrow we ghall deposite him beneath 
the sed of that soil which he loved so well 
—on the beautiful banks of the James, 
where his slumbers will be soothed by the 
sound of its falling waters. Day after 
day, in the years yet to come, the morning 
and evening shadows shall lend a silent 
and varied eharm to the scene; and when 
her hour of struggle is over, Virginia, as 
she leans upon her bloody spear to contem- 
plate the past, and beholding the rising 
glories of her day, will lift her gauntlet- 
ed hand to brush away the tear for the 
loss of him, whoin the decline of life, ex- 
hausted his dying energies in her behalf, 
and staked @is life, his fortune, his repu- 
tation upon the result, which will bring her 
safety and honour. Sir, she will embalm 
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his memory in her best affectionsand hand 
it down to her generations yet to come; 
and their children’s children will transmit 
his honoured name as an inheritance of 
princely value—an heirloom which has 
already run through more than two gene- 
rations of distinguished men. 





POETRY OF THE WAR. 


Prof. Chase and Jno. R. Thompson, Esq. 
of Richmond, have undertaken the worthy 
task of rescuing from newspaper oblivion, 
the many excellent little poems which the. - 
war has called forth, We give below a 
few specimens clipped from our exchan- 
ges, which the subscribers to THe Mrssen- 
GER, who have the good sense to bind the 
numbers in volumes, will be glad to read 
some years hence. 


SLAP !——BY KLUBs.* 


Miss Slidell was at the cabin door, pro- 
tecting any intrusion upon her father, and 
Lieut. Fairfax then endeavored to forcibly 
remove her, whereupon Miss Slidell slap- 
ped him in the face. Lieut. Fairfax then 
ordered one of the marines to charge her 
with open bayonet, which command was 
immediately obeyed, and would have, no 
doubt, resulted seriously to Miss Slidell, 
had not Commander Williams struck the 
marine and his bayonet to the ground, and 
protected the young lady.—{ London paper. 
Ho, gallants! brim the beaker bowl, 

And click the festal glasses, oh! 

The grape will shed its sapphire soul 

To eulogise the lasses, oh! 

And when ye pledge the lip and curl 

Of loveliness and glory, oh! 

Here's a bumper to the gallant girl, 

That smote the dastard tory, oh! 

A bumper, a thumper, 

To loveliness and glory, ob ! 
Here’s a bumper to the gallant girl, 
That smote the dastard Tory, oh! 


Our boys are fighting East and West, 
But our women do not linger, oh! 
For they take their diamonds from the breast 
And their rubies from the finger, oh! 
And they send their darlings to the van 
Of honor and of glory, oh! 
And they've all the spirit of a man 
To smite a dastard Tory, oh! 





* This ballad, says the Editor of the Charleston Mercury, is copied from the New Or- 


leons Delta. 


“ Kyuss” we take to be James R. Ranpatt, the young Southern poet, whose 


spirited verses, often contributed to that journal, have been so generally and justly ad- 


mired. 
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A bumper, a thumper, 

To loveliness and glory, oh! 

Here’s a bumper to the gallant girl, 
That smote the dastard Tory, oh! 


LINES WRITTEN IN FORT WARREN, BY A CAPTIVE. 


See ye not that day is b. eaking— 
Freemen from their slumbers waking—- 
Mightier efforts daily making 

To break oppression’s chain ? 


Who would bow to Northern power ? 

Who would quail in this stern hour ? 

Who when clouds of darkness lower, 
Could tamely yield again ? 


Freemen—to the tented field! 

Right and justice be your shield: 

Make the cruel foeman yield 
Your rights and liberty! 


Strike—as ye have struck before! 

Strike——as ye have struck, once more! 

Strike—as patriot sires of yore 
Determined to be free ¢ 


Strike the vile usurper low 
Strike with freedom’s hand the blow— 
Teach the proud, insulting foe 

What freemen feel and dare. 


Day is breaking in the West, 

O’er the land that I Jove best, 

Patriot fire’s in every breast, 
God and liberty are there! 


HEART VICTORIES.—BY A SOLDIER’ WIFE. 


There’s not a stately hall, 
There's not a cottage fair, 
That proudly stafids on Southern soil, 
Or softly nestles there, 
But in its peaceful walls, 
With wealth or comfort blest, 
A stormy battle fierce hath raged 
In gentle woman’s breast. 


There, Love, the true, the brave, 
The beautiful, the strong, 
Wrestless with Duty, gaunt and stern— 
Wrestles and struggles long. 
He falls—no more again 
His giant foe to meet; 
Bleeding at every opening vein, 
Love falls at Duty’s feet. 
Oh! daughter of the South! 
No victor’s crown be thine ; 
Not thine, upon the tented field, 
In martial pomp to shine. 


But with unfaltering trust 
In Him who rules on high, 
To deck thy loved ones for the fray, 
And send them forth to die. 
With wildly throbbing heart— 
With faint and trembling breath— 
The maiden speeds her lover on 
To victory or death. 
Forth from caressing arms 
The mother sends her son, 
And bids him nobly battle on, 
“Till the !asi field is won. 
While she, the tried and true, 
The loving wife of years, 
Chokes down the rising agony, 
Drives back the starting tears: . 
“T yield thee up,” she cries, 
“In thy country’s cause to fight, 
Strike, for our own, our children’s home, 
And God defend the right.” 
Oh! daughter of the South ? 
When our fair land is free, 
When Peace her lovely mantle throws, 
Softly, o’er land and sea, 
History shall tell how thou 
Hast nobly borne thy part, 
And won the proudest triumphs yet— 
The victories of the heart. 


Front Roya, Va., October 30th. 


The following is taken fromthe Mont- 

gomery Mail. 
THE BATTLE SONG. 

DEDICATED TO CAPTAIN BEN LANE POSEY. 

Who commanded the Red Eagle Battery at 
Pensacola. 

Oh give us a song—an Eagle’s song— 

Our labor and toil rewarding, 

While our shells spring and burst about 
The foe we are bombarding. 

We’ ve longed to hear our boys’ wild cheer 
And our big guns loudly thunder, 
When their whizzing ball on Pickens’ 
wail ; 
Made the vandals stare and wonder. 
Our batteries told on their stronghold, 
Our fire was well directed ; 

For we took good aim at our Yankee game, 
In the fort where they lay protected. 
The cowards fell when the Eagle’s shell 

Burst crushing on their quarters, 
And they tried to stop with their rifle 
shot. 
The fire from the Eagle’s mortars. 
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They tried iu vain, though thick as rain 
Their: shot and shell poured o'er us, 
And faster back, on truer track, 
Flew our bombs to the knaves before us. 
With nerves of steel, for fair Mobile, 
To win we'll all endeavor, 
That the victor’s name and the victor’s 
fame 
May the Eagle’s be forever. 
We see with pride our Generals ride 
To where we're gaily fighting,. 
When thiey thank us well, and say our shell 
Ol Harvey Brown is frighting. 
Then hurrah for the battle! 
the song! 
And hurrah for our Southern Flag! 
Hurrah for our Company, Officers all 
And our Generals, Gladden and Bragg. 


Hurrah for 


To these we add an absurd thing, which 
comes to us all the way from Cgnada, 
where we have plenty of friends. 

YANKEE DOODLE. 


“ Yankee Doodle ran away, 

Dixie, he ran after, 

Russell, he stood looking on,” 

And split his sides with laugher. 
Bull’s Run, Bull’s Run, Bull’s Run and candy 
Yankee doodle, doodle de, Yankee doodle 

dandy. ! 

“ Russell tells a funny yarn, 

About retiring at Manassas, 

When hordes of Yankees ran away, 

Like streams of thin molasses. 

Bull’s Run, Bull's Ran, Bull’s Run and candy 
Yankee doodle, doodle doo, Yankee doodle 
dandy. 

“ To Russell, still at Washington, 

They won’t give any passes, 

Because he told the honest truth, | 

Bout the licking at Manassas. 

Bull’s Run,” &c., &c. 

Here is not only the best imitation, by 
long odds, of Walt Whitman, the b’hoy- 
poet and representative man of Yankee- 
don, which we ever saw, but en excellent 
bit of sarcasm besides. 
same who wrote that capital parody on 
Southey’s “On to Moscow,” entitled “On 
to Richmond.” 

THE WAR. 
BY WALT WHITMAN. 


The author is the 


I sing of war— 
Grim-visaged, bloo:ly-handed, rough-shod 
War, striking out from the shoulder, 
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Down there around Washington, waged 

by Abe Lincoln. 
Yes, Sir !— 

War upon the diabolical rebellion— 

War for the little niggers and a cotton 
plantation— 

War for the gellowrious stars and stripes, 
severial of the stars that are missing, 
(thirteen or fourteen of ’em,) and a good 
many of the stripes— 

War the purifyer, the evangelist, the great 
maker of the Nations; ‘ 

Which shall illustrate New England and 
restore our trade with the South, 

To be carried on with big licks and 
brought to a triumphant close by the 
Ist of April, 1862. 

You don't believe it?’ Then you are’ a 
terraitor, 

And we’ll put you in Fort Lafayette by the 
side of the multitunidous ocean ; 

Bully for you : 

Hear me, O ye rebels, ye head devils of the 
great Secesh demonstration, 

Hearken, Jeff. Davis; lend me your ears, 
Alick Stephens, 

Little Alick, from half-civilized Georgia, 

Where the alligators eat the small yaller 
boys in the swamps, 

And the fever lurks in the lush grasses 
of the rice-fields— 

We’re going to thrash you 

By Jove! ; 

And you know it— n’est-ce-pas ? 

I see it looming in the future— 

I see a huge gallows as big as all out coors, 

Built universally and indiXcriminately, and 
spreading itself over the Tombs, 

From Centre Street even up to Franklin, 
and from the whitewashed White Street 
to the flowering Elm, 

Whereon dangle innumerable mannikins, 

Mocking husnanity, the traitorous scoun- 
drels, 

Davis and Stephens, and il the members 
of the Secesh Cabinet; 7 

Also, their Members 
Gen’| Beauregard. 


of Congress and 

I see the newsboys running up and down 
with the Extra Herald, 

Containing their last Speeches and dying 
Confessions— 

You’d better think so, you had. 

Mais tiens, mon brave! the scene changes 
slightly, a 
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And the figures seem to be Greeley and 
Ward Beecher, and the little Villain— 
and their Crew— 

Blast it, 1 fear some hocus-pocus in the 
business— 

That last drink I took at Pfaff’s has some- 
thing to do with it; 

Think I'l take another to set it straight 
again. 

Big Thing! | : 

All serene! great. is the inspiration of 
whiskey, . 

Whereby the poet sees far into the time a- 
coming. 

I am the poet for your money, moi meme, 

For I rode on a camel, bareback, with the 
great Sesostris, 

And went into Troy (not upon the Hudson 
River, but the ancient Ilium,) with the 
Grecians, dona ferentes ! 

And I loafed around through Europe with 
Napoleon, No. t, 

And I took a drink the other day at Wil- 
lard’s, with McClellan, 

And I know all about it. 


We have won every battle since the war 
was started, 

Only you are such fools that you’re not 
aware of it. 

Didn’t we. whip you like blazes, over the 
left, at Manassas ? 

O, masterly Run of Bull! O, wonderful 
Anabasis! 

Surpassing the Retreat of the fabulous 
10,000. 

I was there also, 

Both with Xenophon and Dr. Wn. H. 
Russell, 

Darting like a streak of lightning through 
Centreville, j 

And doing a parasang, in spite of the mud, 
in 2.40; 

And didn’t we celebrate the victory ina 
pundy branch on the Avenue? 

I should say so. 


Who cares for Confed’ate States !— 

Who says we can't sub’gate South ? 

Who s’poses Engi’nd’s goin ree’nise its 
ind’pend’nce ? ’ 

Who’s ‘fraid Engl'nd? jever see Lord 
Palm’ston ? 

He's blast’d old phule, fool— 

Never reads Nashn’l ’Telligene’r— 

Aint posted up—that’s so. 
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Let Engl’d ‘clare war, good egg! 

She’ll get jolly thrash’, blast’ old humbug! 

Hurra for E Plu’bus Un’m and Gen’al 
Scott! 

No, net Scott, but McClenn, hurra for 
Will’rd’s! 


‘An Dan Sickles, an old Abe, an ’Nited 


States gen‘ally ; 
Let's take ’ittle bran’ an wat’r, 
An’ then dry up! 





The stupendous folly and crime of Lin- 
coln and Seward’s course toward the Con- 
federate States will amaze all future gene- 
rations. M. Gaillardet, former Editor of 
The Courrier des Etats Unis, and who, at the 
beginning of the American crisis, publish- 
ed several articles in the Paris Presse, 
showing an evident partiality to the side 
of the North—but has now come over, par- 
tially, to the Confederate side, contributes 
an article to The Paris Conslitutionnel, from 


which we make anextract. The terse and 


graphic summing up of the black record 
of Lincoln is worthy of preservation. 


“To restrain,’ says M. Gaillardet, in 
conclusion, “eight millions of people from 
changing their government. Mr. Lincoln 
braves the evil of a civil war, of. which it 
is impossible to foresee the end; he is even 
disposed to brave a foreign war, if one may 
judge from the last cireular of Mr. Seward; 
he imposes upon his country a debt which 
will reach many thousand millions, (plw- 
sieurs milliards) sacrifices the liberties of 
the press, violates the privileges of the ha- 
beas corpus, suspends all the Constitutional 
guaranties, inaugurates a system of confis- 
cations, and passports, establishes an army 
numerous and permanent, and condemns 
his countrymen for many long years, if not 
for éver, to live under the government of 
the sword. ‘To save the Union at all cost 
and every hazard, he runs great risk of de- 
stroying the republic.” 





The frivolous apes and sheep of Yankee- 
diddledaddledoodledum—-the American 
Chinese—the Yang--Keangs, as Moseley 
calls them—are compelled to deride their 
own follies. Witness the following, which 
in some inexplicable manner found its way 
into the Algerine Newsboy : 


[ Washington Correspondence of the N. Y. 
» Mercury] 
VILLIAM BROWN ONCE MORE. 


Having just made a luscious breakfast on 
some’ biscuit discovered amid the ruins of 
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Herculaneum, and purchased expressly for 
the grand army by a contracting agent of 
the government, I take a sip of coffee from 
the very boot in which it Was warmed, 
and hasten to pen my dispatch. 

On Wednesday morning the army here 
was reinforced by a very fat man from 

ston, who said he’d been used to Beacon. 
street all the days of his life, and consid- 
ered the State House somewhat superior 
to St. Peter’s at Rome. He was a very fat 
man, my boy; eight hands high, six and a 
ha@f hands thick, and his head looked like 
a full moon sinking in the west at five 
o’clock in the morning. He said he joined 
the army to fight for the Union and cure 
his asthma, and Col. Wobert Wobinson 
thoughtfully remarked, that he could grease 
a very long bayonet without feeling un- 
comfortable. his fat man was leaning 
down to clean his boots just outside of a 
tent, when the General of the Mackerel 
Brigade happened to come along, and got 
a back view of him. 

“Thunder !,’ says the general, stopping 
short, “who’s been sending artillery into 
camp ¢” 

“ There’s no artillery here,” says I. 

“ Well, then,” says he, “ what’s that gun 
carriage doing here?” 

I explained to him that what he took for 
a gun carriage was only a fat patriot black- 
ing his boots; and he said that he be dam. 

It is with raptures, my boy, that I record 
the promotion of Villiam Brown, Regiment 
5, Mackerel Brigade, to the rank of Cap- 
tain, with the privilege of spending half 
his time in New York and the rest of it on 

on Broadway. Villiam left the army of 

_ the upper Potomac to pass his examination 

here, and the board of examiners, report 
that he reminded them of Napoleon, and 
made them feel sorry forthe Duke of Wel- 
lington. One of the questions they asked 
him, was: " ‘ 

“Suppose your company was suddenly 
surrounded by a regiment of the enemy, 
and you had a regiment in your rear, and 
twenty-five hostile batteries in front—what 

‘Would you do?” 

Villiam thought a moment, and then, 
says he, “I’d resign my commission, and 
write to my mother that I was coming 
home to die in the spring time.” 

“ Sensible patriot,” says the board. “Are 
you familiar with the history of General 
Scott ?” 

* You can bet on it,” said Villiam, smil- 
ing like a sagacious angel: General Scott 
was born in Virginia when he was quite 
young, and discovered Scotland at an early 
age. He licked the'British in 1812, wrote 
the Waverly Novels, and his son Whaha 
bled with Wallace. Now, old hoss, trot 
out your commission, and let’s liquor.” 

“ Pause, fair youth, ” said the board. 

“ What .makes you think that General 
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Scott had a son named Whaha? We never 
hear that before.” 

“Ha!” says Villiam, agreeably, “that’s 
because you don’t understand poiekry. 
Why, if you will just turn to Burns’ Works 
you will learn that 


“ Scotts wha’ ha’ wi’ Wallace bled,” 


and if that ain’t good authority, where's 
your Shakspeare ?” 

The board was so pleased with Villiam’s 
learning, that it gave him his commission, 
presenting him with two gunboats and a 
cannon, and recommended him for Presi- 
dent of the New York Historical Society. 

It was rumored in camp last night that 
the army would go into winter quarters, 
and I asked Colonel Wobinson if he 
wouldn’t lend me a few of the quarters in 
advance, as I felt like going in rightaway. 
He explained to me that winter quarters 
would only be taken in exchange for treas- 
ury notes, and I withdrew my proposition 
for a popular loan. 


AN EVENING STROLL. 
BY ARTHUR STANLEY. 


Through woodland scenes I wend my silent 
way, 

To view the changes of the closing day— 
Time’s welcome season of appointed rest, 
Whose golden dial signals in the West. 
Many delight at eveningtide to. roam, 

In musing silence, round a country home: 
When calm reflection, buoyant hopes in- 


spire, 

While doubts dissolve, and idle fears re- 
tire. 

Thus thoughts of life, with wisdom, are re- 
viewed, 

New courses planned, new systems are pur- 
sued ; 

The book of Nature, willing minds may 
teach, 


More by silence, than they learn by speech. 

She counsels not by letter, or by art, 

But guides the spirit, purifies the heart. 

Calm evening comes, empurpling all be- 
low, 

As day’s last arrows fly the ethereal bow. 

The winds are still, nor stirs the tasseled 
corn, 

Whose stalwart stalks have rich abundance 
borne. 

It is the pensive hour, when silence 
dreams, 

And Fairies 
streams ; 


dance beside enchanted 
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By homesteads near sweet honeysuckles 
rise, 

Flowers fringe the verdure with becoming 
dyes ; 

The open meadow many a Daisy dots, 

My pathway teems with wild Forgetme- 
nots. ’ 

Away in the fields, the flocks seek quiet 
repose— 

Wood warblers, now, their evening con- 
cert close; * 

Till hovering round, upon its dusky flight, 

The lonely Bat, betokens coming night. 

Thou flying phantom, poor is thy estate, 

Thy lodge forlorn—some ruin desolate ; 

No feathered plumage, Nature gave to thee, 

Nor tuned thy throat with skilful harmony. 

When the small locust makes the welkin 
ring, 

Thou canst but flap thy melancholy wing; 

Yet in thy lot, we know not how designed, 

Some joy is shared, for Providence is kind. 

Now gathering shades the sombre land- 
seape fill, 

Invest the woods, encompass every hill. 

In turbid tones the river makes its way, 

Where torrents meet, and mingling eddie’ 
play— 

Diverging oft, from forest into plain, 

Its wandering waters join the distant main. 

In fields of amber radiance, seen afar, 

Serenely brilliant, shines the Evening Star. 

Tis pleasant, now, to ponder on the past, 

Recall those days, remembered to the last; 

When memory conjures up each vacant 
scene, 

Of school-boy gambols on the village green; 

When young companions country rambles 
took, 

Or sport enjoyed, with line and fishing 
hook. 

Where are they now? 
bave grown, 
Some sleep beneath the monumental stone. 

Upon the vane of yonder city spire, 

The parting sun-light’s lingering rays retire. 

Night comes again, no cloud is on the 
sky, 


While some to age 


Whose starry panorama fills the eye; 
These trains of light reveal the milky way, 
Where myriad suns emit their feeble ray. 
The lustrous planets stretch to either zone: 
See Venus smiles upon her silver throne; 
Far up the ascending dome, in space be- 
tween, : 
Shine radiant clusters, in each local scene: 
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Encircling all, their drooping beams are 
shed, : 

In pendant constellations, o’er our head. 

New glory still! Along the horizon grey, 

The shadowy moonlight climbs the steps 
of day; ‘ 

Till rising slow, in majesty ferene, 

The Heavens confess their consecrated 
Queen. 


Richmond, Dec. 7th, 1861. 


West Point, from whose just merits we 
would by no means detract, but in whose 
surpassing wisdom we cannot always be- 
lieve, is averse to volunteers and in favor 
of an army of regulars. If weare to have 
a military despotism, let us have: an im- 
mense standing army, at whatever cost; 
but if we are to be a free people, let us in 
the last extremity keep the military subor- 
dinate to the civil power. 

The following letter, from a gifted con- 
tributer to Taz Messenesr, will explain in 
part, at least, the mystery of the hatred of 
officers to the volunteer system. Because 
gentlemen born and bred, will not submit 
to every brutality as hireling regulars are 
compelled to do—therefore the volunteer 
service is condemned. A little ‘humanity 
on the part of officers, might put a differ- 
ent facg on the matter. We commend this 
letter to the Commanding General of the 
Army of the Potomac. It is dated Cen- 
treville, Jan’y 26, 1862. 

Iam in the Artillery, from 
Co, Va., commanded by Capt. . Hie 
company is a hard one—made up of the 
“roughs” of all the Jand—not at all as I 
hoped to find it. There are, though, two 
or three fellows in whom I discover a 
pleasing sympathy of feeling, which does 
much to reconcile me to my situation. We 
have good horses, good guns, but the men 
are @lmost totally undrilled, and so, of 
course, unfit to enter a fight where a na- 
tion’s destiny is to be contested. Ineffi- 
cient for active service, we should have 
been retained at Richmond, where daily 
drills would have taught us to manage our 
pieces well by spring. As it is, here we 
are, posted neur the enemy, rain, mud, sleet 
and snow besetting us continually, slowly 
and laboriously erecting cabins. Mean- 
time, we are untler old cloth-tents—many 
having no boards to lie upon—and this the 
dead of winter.- When this fierce season 
is over, our company will have been deci- 
mated by disease,‘our horses will have 
been killed or crippled by dreadful expo- 
sure, and we will not have advanced a 
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step out of our ignorance of Artillery prac- 
tice. Wise and good men—those who sent 
us hither! How much better, on all hands, 
had we remained in the city. 

Do not the unrebuked abuses in our 
army, almost cause you to despair of our 
new Republic? Ah, no; you have faith 
in the patient long-suffering and indomita- 
ble courage of our men. I think it more 
than probable that your trust in these noble 
men ‘is well confided. When they have 
every excuse, nay, nearly every provoca- 
tive to prove recreantto their country, they 
still stand and win, or rush with impetu- 
ous heroism to capture all the troplnes of 
viviory. Yet—time was when the word 
* Officer” and this other, “ Gentleman,” 
were convertible terms—--synonyms.-— 
Time is when it would be the basest adu- 
lation of our military officials to pretend 
that these titles are any longer so. There 
are, probably, a very few exceptions to the 
general charges which I am about to make. 
‘All honour, then, to those faithful among 
the faithless. 

Charles Farily,an Irishman, better known 
in Charleston by his popular sobriquet of 
* handsome Charlie,” *was tried in Savan- 
nah, -by court-martial, for “insubordina- 
tion.’ Found guilty, he was sentenced to 
imprisonmentand hard labour for a twelve- 
month, (lis pay suspended, meanwhile,) 
at the end of which period to havé half 
his head shaved, and then to be drumined 
ignominiously fromthe service. All this— 
and for what? Beeause, as commissary of 
his company, he refused to supply the high- 
salaried officers, gratis, from the by no 
means abundant stores of the men. Ido 
not pretend to maintain that this was all— 
there surely must have been something in 
his manner or temper of refusal, which 
gave colourable justice to the decision of 
the court, But, let that pass. Here is the 
point: these well-paid gentlemen, (God 
save the mark!) take their bountiful share 

‘of food, &c., from the scanty rations of the 
ill-paid, ill-clothed, hatd-faring; privates. 
The requisition is but for the legal quantity 
for so many men, for so many days. Out 
of this, four company officers, ande their 
servants and visiters. eat and waste—pay- 
ing the soldiers nothing in return, paying 
government nothing.’ Is there any wonder 
that the soldier is so frequently on short 
commons? Here are coffee, sugar and ba- 
con, for instance. The officers take enough 
of these, first, to last until the next requisi- 
tion, when they have not the slightest 
earthly right to touch a cent’s worth of 
either—as, indeed, they have no right to 
anything so wholly belonging, by law and 
by common justice and by the pressing ne- 
cessities of the times, to the rank and file. 
I have seen coffee and sugar, just when 
about to be distributed to the messes, seiz- 
ed for the benefit of these horse-leeghes in 
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commission—the real owners thereof go- 
ing coflee-less for two days. I have known 
the whole rations of bacon (sides) to be 
taken to go into the biscuit, to fry the eggs, 
boil the cabbage. &c., of the officers,—the 
privates the while sickening over tongh, 
unshortened bread and nauseating beef,— 
nauseaiing, because their too constant diet. 
[ heard an assistant Surgeon say, that about 
forty barrels of whiskey had been furnish- 
ed to a certain regiment, by governinent, 
and private donation. Being asked con- 
cerning its whereabouts, he averred that 
every drop was expended—but, that not 
exceeding two barrels. had been issved to 
the privates for medical and all other pur- 
poses. 

An old lady, having a son in the army, 
contributed a thick quilt or comfort to his 
company. When thi, with other supplies 
came, an officer took it, leaving the poor 
youth to shiver beneath a flimsy single- 
blanket. Several boules of good old wine, 
given by a generous apothecary for the 
sick, came in a box for a certain company. 
These the Barnacles in offce took—-send- 
ing one to each of the Regimental officers, 
drinking the remainder themselves. Short- 
ly after one of the company fell exceedingly 
ill; wine was recommended ; a bottle was 
bought for him. His nurses say he never 
vot a drop of it. Somebody did. Who? 
When the man was dead, gree dollars 
were deducted from his dues for this bot- 
tle of wine. Is not here enough to make 
angels, and, as Carlyle says, even Jack- 
asses, weep? Against this coirupt and 
horrible system of things, * handsome Char- 
lie’ ‘took his stand—-but the system of 
things was too much for him. Down went 
the poor fellow. Behold how and where 
he is, and reflect, wherefore ? 

This Charles Farily is an excellent gun- 
ner—approved himself one at the taking 
of Fort Sumter, where he was the aimer of 
four several guns. He is knownin Charles- 
ton, too, as the hero of small-pox, cholera, 
yellow-fever. Heroic nurse, daring death 
willingly, cheerfully, in its most frightful 
and repulsive forms. Refusing the high 
fees of wealth, he was ever to be seen-in 
tender ministering about those couches 
where, else, unfriended poverty was in 
danger of languishing unattended. Brave 
Charlie, * handsome Charlie,” big hearted, 
impulsive Irishman, you are sorely needed 
everywhere in our patriotic army, but most 
especially on the Potomac, where the finest 
guns in the word, at short distance, are no 
more efficient in the hands of their handlers 
than just so many pop-guns! 

Don’t you know that these things I tell 
you are true things? Don’t you recall many 
things like these in your, no doubt, kind- 
lier experience ? Ask any member of any 
company for his evidence in the matter. 
I can by any lot take a company and prove, 
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on oath, similar facts to those I have sta- 
ted. 4 

Is not this wide-spread imposition on the 
private, most ruinous in its tendency? Is 
there nothing to stay it? Don’t hint at sol- 
diers having their officers court-martialed, 
I beg. You men of the press, can do much 
in this behalf. Will you ? 

VOLUNTEER. 





Fosters’ Settlement, Ala., Jan. 22, 1862. 
Enprror Soutnern Lit. MressEnGer. 

A few weeks ago, the ladies of my neigh- 
bourhood had an evening entertainment 
for the benefit of our soldiers. I wrote a 
little song for the occasion, and we sang it 
to the air of the old song “ My mother did 
so before me.” #I send it to you for your 
magezine, Respectfully, 

THE AUTHOR. 


OUR MOTHERS DID SO BEFORE US. 
BY AUGUSTA FOSTER. 


We have a band of brothers bold, 
Now fighting for our nation, 

They fly to arms, both young and old, 
From city and plantation ; 

While we, their sisters. fond and true, 
Cry let not foes rule o’er us, — 

Go fight for us, we'll pray for you, 
Our mothers did so before -s. 


We'll toil for you, both day and night, 
Believing youll win honor; 

Our country Il shine, a star of fight, 
With Freedom's beams upon her. 
Then hear your sisters, fond and true, 
Oh, let not foes rule o’er us! 

Go fight for us! we'll pray for you, 
Our mothers did so before us. 


We'll card and spin and knit and sew, 
And never cease our labours, 

While soldiers brave are siniting foe, 
With rifles and with sabres : : 
Then hear your sisters, fond and true, 

Oh, let not foes rule o’er us! 
Go fight for us, we'll pray for you, 
Our mothers did so before us. 


With hearts so brave. and aris so strong, 
The Yankees can’t subdue v=; 
We'll drive them from our shores ere long ; 
They'll sigh that e’er they knew ts: 
And then your sisters’ cry will cense, 
Oh, let not foes rule o'er us! 
We'll smiling say, all now is peace; 
Our mothers did so before us. 
s 
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We have the authority of Hour Winson, 
Esq., and of the Rev. Dr. McCasn, for say- 
ing thatthe author of * Historie Landmarks 
of Lower Virginia,” is Wm. S. Bogart, Esq., 
formerly of Norfolk, now of Savannah, 
Georgia. We agree with the Richmond 
Whig in thinking that these sketches ought 
to appear in book form. 


We make no apology for the delay in the 
publication of Th® Messenger, or for the 
eolor and quality of the paper on which 
itis printed. The paper will serve as an 
excellent mark, to show the hardships of 
the war, and as for the delay, we are very 
sure our subscribers will bear with us, 
when we assure them that we do the best 
we can, and that it is with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that we get paper at all. Let us 
exercise a sweet patience and good will 
toward each other, and hope against hope 
for the breaking of the blockade. 


To Correspondents.—In sending MSS., eor- 
respondents will greatly oblige us by fold- 
Where the 
MS. is large, this can be aeccomplisted by 


ing, instead of rolling, it up 


dividing it into parcels of five or tensheets 
each. But we greatly prefer, in the case 
of stories especially, th t they should never 
exceed 20 or 30 written pages, on paper of 
ordinary size. We are seriously inclined 
to reject all stories exceeding this length. 
There is no* necessity for their being any 
longer than this. Contribntors would en- 
sure their repucation by observing this rule. 


—_————  «£ 


The essay entitled * Latter Day Fiction,” 
is from the pen of Richard Henry Ander- 
son, one of the brightest minds the city of 
Richmond conld boast. In the dawn of 
manhood, he was cut down by the hand of 
consumption. Had he lived, he would 
have made a name in Southern literature 
of which his State and’ his family wou'd 
have been proud, We (ind a mournful 
pleasure in reproducing this fiagment, the 
only one remaining, except a stéry, which 
i a gifted intel- 
lect. Mr. A. will be renembered by oar 


may appear in our next 


readers, as the autho: of the very clever 
sketthes,. * Who's W! : and © Brick: Bey 


a) 


which appeared in the Messenger of 1869, 








The subjoined, taken from the Charles- 
ton Courier, nee.|s not @ sylable of com- 
ment or of praise: 


LINES. 


In the manner of the English Devotional 
Poetry of the Seventeenth Century, on the 
Monumental Effigy of Alice Evelyn. Infant 
Daughter of Martin F. Tupper—Sculptur- 
ed as a Sleeping Child. 


It is an Earlie Houre 
Sweete Childe to fal Asleepe ! 
Ere yet thy Bud had shewne its Flow're, 


Or Morning dews had ceased to show're ; 
But in Repose bow deepe 


Thou calmly liest on thy Infant Bed’! 
Were all the Deade Like Thee, how Lovwe- 
ly were the Deade! 


Ere Day was well begun 
In what briefe span of Time 
Thy Living Course, and Worke were done! 
Thou saw’st no Nighte, nor“even Noone 
But only Morning's Prime. 
Smiling thou sleepest now, but hadst thou 
founde 
A Longer Life, Tears might these Smiles 
have drownde. 


Thine was a blessed Flighte 
Ere Sorrow clouded, and ere Sin could 


slay : 

No wearie Course was thine, no arduous 
Flighte ; 

And but an Houre on Earthe, of Labour 
lighte— 


With Hire for all the Day 
Can aughte be More than This? 
Yes, Christian, Yes ! 

It is Much More To Live 

And a Long Life to “the Goode Fighte”™ 
to give: 

To “Keep the Faithe,” the appointed Race 
to run, 

And then to Win this Praise, Servante of 
God, Well Done. 





WorpswortH anp Haypon.—In Mr. S. 
C. Hall’s lecture on the authers of the age, 
an amusing anecdote—apropos of Words- 
worth’s fondness of talking about himself 
—ecomes* out. Wordsworth and Haydon 
the painter, had teen dining together in 
London, and both, rather elevated with 
wine, were walking along the street, when 
a young gentleman, seeing they were some- 
what unsteady upon their feet, offered his 
assistance; and so leaning upon his arm, 
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the two great men was conducted to a 
coach-stand. Turning to the young gen- 
tleman, Wordsworth said :—* Sir, you have 
been courteous to a stranger, I will now tell 
you who Iam. Iam the poet Wordsworth.” 


- “And kL, (said Haydon) am Benjamin Ro- 


bert Haydon, the historic painter.” The 
young man, who had hitherto been so at- 
tentive, dropped their arms immediately, 
and indignant at what he believed to be a 
hoax, exclaimed, “ You are a pair of lying 
drunken vagabonds!”’ and left them ig the 
middle of the street. 


A lady friend is good enough to enclose 
to us a sample of French-English, which, 
in its way, rivals the Portugese English 
grammar, published some®years ago: 


TO MY NEIGHBOR-TEACHER. 


* R., Febry. 14th 61. 
Dear Sir! 
After having got the. fence prepared, new 
glasses set into our windows, your scholars 
can’t help to disturb us more and more 
and destroy our property again; just a few 
minutes ago flew a stone from your school- 
yard through our window. If you won't 
stop such very soon ; the Presidents of our 
school will be obliged to go to the Mayor 
of the city and complain themselves about 
it. 
Respectf. Yours. 


oo 


A MES SCEURS. 


We will cease now this longing, hoping. 
fearing, 
For us the parting hour is swiftly nearing 
Bravely let each her burden now be bear- 
ing, 
Sisters beloved. 


The days of love and tender sympathy are 
ending, 
The time when thought with thought in 
unity was blending, 
Our feet to different ways must now be 
wending, 
Sisters beloved. 


Tread not ye softly, with eyes full of weep- 


ing, 


But all the good ye find, beloved be reap- 


ing, 


And a strong heart for future woes be keep- 


‘ing, 
Sisters belovéd. 
* 
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This noble truth let every mind be know 
ing, 
That tho’ the winds of earth are rudely 
blowing, 
The love our Father bears us still is glow- 
ing, 
Sisters beloved. 


Think when the violet wakes will come 
our meeting, 
The flowers we planted, bloom us out a 
greeting ; 
And that our love will live, tho’ their young 
life is fleeting, 
Sisters beloved. 
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Yet still the flowers may perish in their 
springing, 
And one may be where Seraphims are 
singing, 
While a death knell on broken hearts be 
ringing, 
Sisters beloved. 


Then be ye ready for whate’er is coming, 
Life's draught is bitter, tho’ the cup be 
foaming, 
Keep heaven in view, where’er your feet 
are roaming. 
Sisters beloved. 


IRIS. 





Patiers of em Works. 


Causgs anp Contrast; An Essay on the 
American Crisis By T. W. Mac Manon. 
Richmond, Va.: West & Johnston. 1862. 


It is hard to say in what the charm of 
this book consists. There isa charm about 
it. We, who have read books, essays, 
pamphlets, editorials, sketches, tales, novels 
and poems, on slavery, until the whole sub- 
ject was stale to us, confess to have been 
fascinated by Mac Mahon. His style is 
good, elevated, often eloquent; often be- 
traying a vot easily repressed tendency to 
floridity; but it was not his style that 
kept us pinned to his pages as to those of 
a remance. His learning is varied and ex- 
tensive, but his physical, ethnological and 
other facts had long been at our fingers 
ends. His method, as the philosophers 
would say, is excellent; but—the author 
must pardon the pun—we are no method- 
ist. His manner of “disengaging” his sub- 
ject, and of presenting it to the reader, dis- 
covers the discipline and order of a culti- 
vated and naturally strong intellect; but 
this does not tell the secret of the book’s 
attractions. Let us say that a part of the 
charm consisted in the pleasant surprise of 
finding a man of European birth, educa- 
tion and association, so thoroughly, well- 
informed upon the subject of slavery in all 
its bearings, and so compietely disabused 
of the prejudices which he must have 


shared in common with all men of trans- °‘ 


atlantic origin. No where in the Con- 


federacy could a Southerner, born and 
bred, be found, who could treat the sub- 


‘ject of slavery with greater fairness, or 


with more ability, than this gifted young’ 
Irishman. With like ability; he discusses 
the causes that led to the present war, and 
contrasts the antagonist governments anda 
peoples. His book shows that Mac Mahon 
is a genuine convert to Southern ideas. 
He is no Yankee, who has come to us for 
lucre’s sake. A thoughful and studious 
proselyte, he joined his fortunes to ours 
when ours were untried and seeming- 
ly desperate. He came to us because 
he was convinced that we were right, and 
because he could give abundant reason for 
the faith that was in him. Such a man, 
apart from his ability.as a writer, is worth 
having among us. He is, in truth and in 
spirit, a Southerner. The work before us, 
the first literary fruit of the war, is of it- 
self, both in its matter and its form—for it 
is most handsomely printed—worthy to be 
called a triumph alike for the author and 
for the cause he has so nobly espoused, 
and which he has so ably vindicated. 
“Canse and Contrast” is intended as an 
introduction to a general history of the 
war. It isa mighty task, the young man 
promises to perform, but we have proof be- 
fore us that it will be well done. It gives us 
pleasure to say a kind word for one who 
consecrates his life to a noble career; and 
we tell him in confidence, what we sin- 
cerely believe, thatthe Mac Mahon’s ofthe 
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next generation will be proud of their 
fuiher, the historian, whom the South de- 
lighted to honour. . 





Prescience. Speech of the Hon. Beverly 
Tucker. Nashville Convention—1850. 
West & Johnston, Richmond, Va. 


The lristory of this oration, so like a 
propheey, is remarkable.. Spoken almost 
inaudibly, beeause of the weak and lag- 
ging speech of him who uttered it, con- 
temned then as a crazed visionary, revered 
now as a wondrous seer, it fell, still born, 
in the abortive Southern Convention of 
1850. Published at request of the author’s 
friends, it struggled for a hearing through 
the press; struggled vainly among a pecple 
bowing down each to his ow™ false'god, 
shutting their ears to this Jonah, preaching 
the wrath to come. As the years went 
round and the end came, first one, and then 
another of those who loved their country, 
began the more to consider its warnings. 
And now that thought has become reality, 
and prophecy more than justified by fact, 
the discerning public begs to read the 
prophecy. ‘The able publisher is ready 
with his type. 

So, afier eleven years of deaf neglect— 
of dullest oblivion—all men praise, who 
would not read; all men wonder, whe 
would but sneer; and no ass is there s@ 
dull but brays his coarse approval over the 
dead prophet’s grave. No room for criti- 
cism. Have,notall-ciscovering Time and 
thy clear oy he oh, wise publie, discerned 
hew truly be spoke, how clearly saw? 
So let us eall it Prescience, and say, each 
to other, I knew it long ago, when he spoke 
it; the great old man, who moulders now 
into common clay. And we will smile at 
this pleasant lie, deceiving none, and go 
our ways; and when the next prophet 
comes, sneer at him, decry him, neglect 
him, till we shout over him and lie about 
him in his grave as we have over this one. 

Lie as we may, we speak truth when we 
call this, his death song, great, cagent, not 
to be shaken in its logic; fierce, clean 
cutting in its invective; ardeut, inspiring 
in love of country; far-sighted, true in its 
prophecy. One thing only he ‘could not 
foresee, the madness that could make this 
war. But, should it come, truly he saw 
the result asit is working around us to-day. 

All contained in this oration, Prescience, 
deserves a place in.the memory of the 
South, and of Virginia; one sentence of it, 
at least. should be engraved in golden let- 
ters, the motto of every Virginian’s home: 


New Works. 


ae 








[January, 1862. 


“ What Virginia says, I am ever ready to 
vindicate; what Virginia does, I, at all 
hazards and to the last extremity, will 
maintain.” 





Hesrper AND OTHER Porms. By Tueo. H. 
Huu. Strother & Marcom, Publishers, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


This is a modest little volume of verses, 
in a pretty dress, We welcome it as we 
welcome an iris, or crocus, rather because 
it tells of flowers than for its own sake. 
The author remarks, in the preface, that 
tis by courtesy he styles his verses poems. 
Let him not quarrel, then, when we tell 
him there is more rhyme here than poetry. 
But there is poetry, too,-if not of the 
highest, yet of a pleasing order. 

Here is taste, word-facility. word-felicity, 
correct and musical versification, and— 
alas! that it can never be implied if unex- 
pressed—correct syntax. What lacks he, 
then? Experience. When Mr. Hill has, 
himself, felt deeply, then, if he be indeed 
a poet, he will write, not because he may, 
but because he must. Then he will no 
longer imitate, which now he does and 
must do. Then he will not only amuse, 
but delight us. 

Of the poems embraced in “ Hesper,” 
the bes!, to our thinking, are “ Indian Sum- 
mer” and.‘ Taking a Snooze;” descriptive 
pieces, truthfully and poetically descriptive. 

Let the author write* no more till he 
write of what he has felt. thought. or seen; 
then will bis writings. not by courtesy only, 
but in fact, be poems. 


Ture ConrepERATE STATES ALMANAC, AND Re. 
posiTrory oF Userut Know.eper. for 18‘. 
Compiled and Published by H. C. Charge. 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


A very ecreditabe production for Vicks- 
burg, or any Sou hern city., The paper, 
typography arrangement of matter, indeed 
the whole “getup” of the Almanac, at- 
tests Mr. Clarke's taste and skill. It con- 
tains quite a fund of information upan sub 
jects of present interest, besides a valnuble 
appendix. There are some mistakes in 
the Chronicle of Events, and the account 
of the Banle of Manassas is copied from 
the Messenger without credit, either to the 
magazine or to the talented writer, then 
acting as Editor, Rev. Mr. Fonnerden. The 
book comes to us from West & Jolinstoo. 
Price 50 cents. 


